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helping  the  grocer  sell  more 

CANNED  MACKEREL 


('nsh  hi  on  the  firouing  popuUirilx  oj 

CANNED  MACKEREL! 


Appearing  in: 

American  Grocer 
Chain  Store  Manageineilrt 
Chain  Store  Age 
National  Grocers  Bulletin 
Progressive  Grocer 
Voluntary  &  Cooperative 
Groups  Mag. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 


New  York  EVE 

New  York  Central  Bldq.  ^ 

Chicaqo  • 

104  So.  Miclugan  Are. 

San  Francieco  ■  t*" 


EVERY  RETAIL  GROCER  SHOULD  HAVE 
THIS  NEW  BOOK...  AND  IT‘S  FREEl 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 
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D.  LANDRETH  SEED  CO. 

BRISTOL  PA 


America's  Oldest  Seed  House 


D.  LANDRETH  SEED  CO 


AVARS  TOMATO  JUICE  FILLER 


Used  by  leadins  Manu 
Facturers  For  F  i  1 1  i  n  < 
Tomato  JuicC/  also 


For  Fill  ing  Tomato  Pulp  and  Puree, 
Clear  Soups  etc. 

For  Syruping  Fruits,  String  Beans, 
Beets,  etc. 

Has  no  air  vent  stems  to  damage 
Fruit. 

Designed  For  high  speed. 

Belt  drive  or  direct  connected. 

Fills  absolutely  accurate. 

No  Can  No  Fill. 

Rapid  Valve 

Built  in  two  sizes.  Eight  Valve 
and  Twelve  Valve. 

Prices  on  request. 


AVARS  MACHINE  CO 


I’m  going  to  stalk  right  in  without  knocking. 
What’s  more,  I’m  coming  right  to  the  point: 

I  want  to  go  to  work  for  you. 

Qualifications?  All  of  them!  First,  I’m  de- 
^  pendable.  Don’t  take  my  word  for  it  —  ask 
the  canners  who  have  "canned”  me.  There 

rare  scores  of  them. 

Second,  I’m  not  an  advocate  of  birth  control. 
Ever  see  my  offspring?  (I  don’t  blush  easily.) 
My  seeds  produce  husky  youngsters,  true  to 
family  type.  No  ugly  ducklings. 

Popular?  Why  I’m  taken  out  for  dinner 
every  night  I 

Out  of  cans,  I  mean.  Canners  all  over  the 
country  know  that  my  sweet,  meaty  kernels 
i  are  profitable  to  them.  Bigger,  more  depend- 

A  able  packs. 

Do  I  get  the  job? 


There  are  28  members  in  our 
corn  family.  Your  favorite  va¬ 
riety  is  bound  to  be  among  us 
(from  the  oldest  standby  to  the 
newest  Inbred  Hybrid)— with  a 
seed  that  is  hardy  and  true  to 
type.  We’re  all  listed  in  the 
Landreth  Canner’s  Guide. 
Send  for  our  recommendations. 


April  6, 1936 
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No.  120  Duplex  Trimmer  and 
Slitter  with  tin-package  Lifter 


The 

DUPLEX 

TRIMMER 

and 

SLITTER 

by 

CAMERON 


We  have  acquired  the  Slaysman  patent 
on  this  machine  and  we  present  our 
modern  device  for  making  body-blanks 
with  speed  and  accuracy. 

Tin-plate  now  comes  in  ten-package 
bundles  (1120  sheets).  These  bundles 
are  loaded  directly  into  the  Lifter  by  a 
shop-truck. 

The  “Duplex”  and  “Lifter”  features  are 
plainly  labor-saving.  Furthermore,  the 
body-blanks  are  more  accurately  cut 
than  with  a  separate  Trimmer  and 
Slitter. 

A  most  modern  machine  for  can-makers. 


CAMERON  CAN  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

240  N.  Ashland  Ave.  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


f 
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Wi,h  this  appealing  illustration  of  a  healthy  little  girl,  and  an  appetizing 
array  of  Canned  Fruits,  pictured  in  natural  colors.  Continental's  advertisement  this  month 
devotes  its  message  of  Health  and  Freshness  to  the  products  of  the  orchard.  Millions  of 
housev/ives  v/ill  see  it  in  the  nation’s  leading  magazines.  Watch  for  its  first  appearance  in 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  April  11th. 

iNfINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY 

YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 


"7^  Pi<*ture  ^Health 


Every  faintly  can  have  its  cwm  fruit  orchard  today.  For 
the  fruit  you  buy  in  a  can  brings  you  all  of  nature’s  fresh- 
rtess,  goodnett  and  food  value  right  at  its  peak.  Each 
can  is  its  own  cooking  kettle  .  .  .  the  fruit  scaled  inside 
within  a  matter  of  hours  after  picking . . .  the  precious  vita¬ 
mins  and  mineral  salts  held  intact.  Nearly  400  delktous 
different  varieties  of  food  come  in  cans— enough  to  vary 
your  menu  with  a  different  tempting  dish  every  day  in 
the  year.  And  whichever  one  you  serve,  just  remen>ber 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Established  1878 

The  Journal  of  the  CANNING  and  Allied  Industries 


EDITORIALS 


First — This  is  Tri-state  Convention  Week;  at  the 
Lord  Baltimore  Hotel,  Baltimore,  assembling  at 
luncheon  on  Wednesday,  April  8th,  and  going  right 
into  meeting,  without  leaving  the  tables.  And  we  are 
assured  it  is  to  be  a  business  session.  You  have  the 
program  of  the  two-day  session  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Two  big  questions  are  facing  the  canners ;  a  proper 
sales  contract  (if  would  be  more  correct  to  say  “A 
Sales  Contract,”  for  they  have  never  had  one)  in  place 
of  the  heretofore  Option  to  Buy.  Mr.  Otto  Low,  well 
versed  in  the  legal  requirements  and  entirely  familiar 
with  canning  problems,  will  give  advice  on  this  that 
would  cost  you  plenty  if  you  consulted  any  other 
lawyer. 

The  second  important  question,  is,  like  the  first, 
connected  with  the  selling  of  your  products,  and  per¬ 
tains  to  the  Grading  and  Inspection  of  the  goods;  or, 
in  other  words,  the  selling  of  the  goods  against  Grade 
Certificates.  A  lot  of  you  had  your  hides  skinned  off 
this  past  year  in  disagreements  about  grades,  but  a 
good  many  of  you  also  saved  your  skins  by  being  able 
to  back  up  your  grade  claims  by  official  Grade  Certifi¬ 
cates.  Mr.  Paul  Williams,  of  U.  S.  D.  A.,  in  charge 
of  this  grading,  can  show  you  that  the  early  1935  pea 
market  was  saved  from  slaughter  by  these  certificates, 
and  in  his  address  we  know  that  he  will  tell  you  much 
that  could  be  turned  to  your  direct  advantage,  if  you 
will  listen  and  then  act  accordingly. 

Mr.  Walter  Frey,  of  the  great  wholesale  grocery 
house  here  in  Baltimore  will  give  you  the  buyer’s  side 
of  canned  foods  marketing.  Here  is  a  man  who  has 
built  up  his  business  from  a  small  retail  grocery  to 
the  largest  institution  in  the  entire  South,  and  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  country.  What  he  will  have  to  say 
will  be  well  worth  your  serious  attention. 

This  will  give  you  just  an  inkling  of  the  amount  of 
business — ^the  most  important  part  of  your  business, 
selling — whTch  will  hold  attention  at  this  Convention. 
The  doctors,  crop  and  product,  have  not  been  over¬ 
looked  ;  but  if  they  could  only  find  a  doctor  who  could 
inject  some  sort  of  serum  into  the  canners  that  would 
turn  their  wishbones  into  genuine  backbones!  That’s 
all  that  selling  needs.  A  wag  suggests  they  be  fed 
codliver  oil  to  straighten  and  strengthen  their  legs, 
to  make  them  stand  on  their  own  feet  and  cease  being 
“leaners”;  and  an  injection  of  Jump-Steady,  which 
we  are  told  will  make  a  bunny  rabbit  spit  in  the  eye 
of  a  wildcat. 


SECOND — “Better  Profits”  tells  you  this  week  to 
“pack  a  better  standard  than  the  other  fellow’s”  in 
the  race  for  the  market’s  favor ;  and  it  is  mighty  good 
advice.  Too  long  the  canners,  or  at  least  some  of 
them,  have  been  shooting  too  low.  This  year  change 
your  tactics  and  aim  high.  Who,  in  the  name  of 
common  sense,  wants  to  deal  with  any  buyer  who  wants 
you  to  pack  and  sell  “something  cheaper?”  The  best 
canned  foods  are  too  cheap  now,  and  poor  quality 
canned  foods  are  dear  at  any  price.  Feel  insulted  by 
any  man  who  makes  such  an  offer,  and  pour  out  the 
viles  of  your  wrath  upon  him,  and  don’t  soften  your 
speech  doing  it. 

They  have  taken  your  1935  packs  away  from  you  at 
25  per  cent  to  33  per  cent  less  than  the  prices  they 
paid  you  for  them  in  1934,  and  for  no  good  reason  at 
all,  and,  in  fact,  contrary  to  what  is  happening  in  every 
other  line  of  industry;  to  better  business  generally, 
and  in  the  face  of  the  greatest  canned  foods  consump¬ 
tion  ever  known.  And  there  is  no  one  to  blame  but 
yourselves.  Charge  this  to  your  lack  of  salesmanship. 

The  story  of  the  week  pictures  a  Production  Manager 
tearing  his  hair  in  wrath,  and  when  asked  why,  re¬ 
plied:  “I  can’t  produce  the  goods  as  cheap  as  they 
can  sell  them.” 

THIRD — No,  we  haven’t  changed  the  whole  industry 
into  a  force  of  well-posted  salesmen,  who  know  their 
costs,  the  quality  of  the  goods,  and  who  will  not  part 
with  them  unless  the  price  shows  a  fair  profit  return; 
but  are  they  reading ;  are  they  thinking  hard,  and  there 
is  a  determination  welling  up  in  many  of  their  breasts 
to  cease  being  easy-marks !  Just  watch. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  Supreme  Court’s  most  recent  decision — the 
Sugar  Case — will  nip  in  the  bud  a  growing  courage  in 
canners’  associations,  to  do  more  for  themselves,  just 
as  numerous  other  bodies  were  and  are  doing.  It  is 
too  bad.  The  Court  said  that  any  posted  prices,  to 
promote  uniformity  throughout  the  industry  were 
taboo,  but  an  industry  might  take  uniform  action  to 
clean  up  unfair  trading  conditions  within  its  lines. 
We  suppose  this  means  voluntary  or  gentlemen’s  agree¬ 
ments,  or  Codes  of  Ethics,  as  they  have  been  termed 
down  through  the  ages  in  this  industry.  Most  com¬ 
mentators  agree  that  the  decision  opens  the  way  for 
special  discounts  and  rebates  to  large  buyers  or  special 
interests,  with  all  the  unfairness  which  the  proposed 
Robinson-Patman  bill  is  seeking  to  outlaw. 
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Did  you  read  this  paragraph  in  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  of  Saturday,  March  28th,  under 
big  black  headlines,  on  the  front  page: 

“Weakness  in  French  exchange,  apparent  since 
last  week,  culminated  in  a  sharp  decline  yesterday 
which  brought  the  rate  to  a  level  at  which  gold 
shipments  from  Paris  to  New  York  would  be 
profitable.  Opinion  among  exchange  dealers  was 
that  such  a  movement  of  gold  probably  would  get 
under  way  next  week.” 

Does  it  mean  anything  to  you  ?  Probably  not.  Well, 
here  is  what  it  means:  the  gold  here  referred  to  is 
not  the  metal,  but  the  money  of  France,  and  therefore, 
the  industrial  life-blood  of  the  entire  French  nation. 
This  is  trading  in  money,  not  just  gold.  As  now  con¬ 
stituted  the  banking  system  can  ship  that  money  from 
France  to  the  United  States  and  make  a  small  profit 
on  its  sale;  and,  of  course,  the  more — ^the  greater 
volume — they  withdraw  from  France  the  weaker  the 
French  franc  becomes;  and  the  weaker  the  franc  the 
greater  the  profit  in  selling  and  the  more  will  be  sold, 
until  the  whole  French  nation  will  be  once  more  thrown 
into  confusion  and  panic.  It  was  just  this  action  that 
caused  the  repeated  overthrow  of  the  French  cabinets, 
and  has  kept  France  on  the  edge  of  revolution  and 
bloodshed  during  the  past  five  years.  What  do  the 
money  changers  care  about  that.  They  can  make  a 
profit  in  selling  France’s  monetary  system!  A  whole 
nation  can  be  thrown  into  revolution  and  its  business 
paralyzed,  while  people  starve.  And  this  will  happen 
unless  the  present  Premier  and  his  cabinet  can  find 
some  way  to  check  the  outflow,  and  that  can  be  done 
only  by  making  the  franc  too  valuable  to  gamble  with, 
or  at  least  more  valuable  than  the  dollar.  Such  is  the 
individual  banking  system,  because  France  would  not 
sell  its  money  for  a  pittance  in  profit — no  nation  would. 
And  no  other  nation  could  act  in  that  manner  towards 
France  without  producing  war.  Only  the  present 
banking  system  can  do  that.  And  yet  that  is  the  sys¬ 
tem  that  most  of  you  who  read  this  will  froth  at  the 
mouth  when  you  hear  anyone  advocate  the  destruction 
of  the  individually-owned  banking  system  and  the  re¬ 
sumption  of  the  system  by  each  Government,  as  should 
be  the  case.  For  the  Governments  used  to  control  the 
banking  or  monetary  system,  until  that  privilege  was 
given  to  individuals  by  the  politicians.  Until  that 
Government  function  is  restored  there  can  be  no  end 
to  depressions,  and  no  end  to  such  cruel  suffering  in¬ 
flicted  upon  a  hopeless  people  as  now  threatens  France. 
Think  about  it  for  a  moment  and  you  will  see  it. 

*  *  * 

An  excerpt  from  our  correspondence.  Says  an  old 
experienced  machinery  man:  “You  have  to  make  can¬ 
ning  machinery  so  no  brains  are  needed.  They  don’t 
even  grease  and  oil  them  properly.  They  want  the 
machines  for  nothing,  and  then  years  to  pay.  It  is  the 
only  business  I  know  of  that  expects  green  hands  to 
run  a  big  money-saver  at  high  speed.  Other  lines  pay 
twice  as  much  for  machinery  and  employ  competent 
men  to  operate  them,  and  are  proud  of  a  new  machine. 
But  not  the  canners.  If  it  is  good — fool-proof  and 
saves  them  money — they  won’t  say  so  to  another 
canner,  because  they  don’t  want  him  to  have  it.  But 
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they  will  blow  their  heads  off  about  their  auto,  or  any¬ 
thing  else.”  And  then  he  goes  on  to  whack  the  canners 
for  their  lack  of  sales  ability  or  salesmanship,  as  easy- 
marks  in  the  hands  of  the  buyers  and  brokers. 

THERE  WILL  BE  A  BANQUET,  DINNER  AND 
ENTERTAINMENT  AT  TRI-STATE  MEETING 

HE  members  of  the  Allied  Industries,  represented 
by  the  Get-Together  Committee,  have  arranged  for 
a  dinner  and  elaborate  entertainment  next  Wed¬ 
nesday  evening,  April  8,  6.30  P.  M.  at  the  Lord  Balti¬ 
more  Hotel. 

The  committee  in  charge  has  arranged  one  of  the 
most  elaborate  entertainments  ever  accorded  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Tri-State  Packers  Association. 

The  outstanding  feature  will  be  the  appearance  of 
Mr.  Charles  Milton  Newcomb  of  Ohio  (Frank  Shook’s 
State) — a  nationally  known  humorist,  who  appeared 
before  the  New  York  canners  at  their  annual  meeting 
last  December  in  Buffalo,  and  who,  by  the  way,  kept 
his  audience  convulsed  with  laughter  and  mirth  dur¬ 
ing  the  entire  time  of  his  talk. 

It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  have  Mr.  Newcomb  with  us. 
We  will  also  be  entertained  by  the  Great  Martinello, 
one  of  the  most  renowned  magicians  of  the  present 
day.  He  will  be  assisted  by  Mrs.  Martinello  and  they 
will  keep  our  audience  mystified  throughout  their  per¬ 
formance. 

Then  there  will  be  a  floor  show — direct  from  New 
York — one  of  the  biggest  stage  hits  that  has  appeared 
in  Baltimore  for  some  time. 

All  canners  are  invited  as  guests  of  the  members  of 
the  Allied  Industries. 

jit 

CONVENTION  DATES 

APRIL  8-9 — Tri-States  at  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel,  Balti¬ 
more.  Spring  Meeting. 

APRIL  23-24,  1936 — Indiana  Canners,  Spring  Meet¬ 
ing,  Claypoole  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 

MAY  19-20, 1936 — Michigan  Canners,  Spring  Meeting, 
Traverse  City,  Mich. 
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Improvement  in 
Tomato  Picking  Methods 

By  GEORGE  ROUSH  start  harvesting.  One  must  be  a  real  U.  S.  No.  1,  the 


Frankfort,  Ind.,  before  the  Tomato  and  Tomato 
Products  Section  of  the  National  Canners  Association 
in  Convention  at  Chicago,  Tuesday  morning, 
January  21,  1936. 

WE  were  able  to  improve  our  tomato  picking  be¬ 
cause  we  were  purchasing  on  a  quality  or 
graded  basis.  In  this  connection  our  growers 
are  members  of  the  Indiana  U.  S.  “Won”  Tomato  Club, 
and  the  competitive  spirit  caused  by  this  club  has  been 
important  in  our  factory  obtaining  quality  tomatoes. 

Up  to  the  first  of  September  in  1934,  the  growers 
picked  their  own  tomatoes,  but  they  were  beginning 
to  experience  difficulty  with  the  corn  earworm.  Some 
38  growers  who  owed  $4,000.00  for  plants  and  fertilizer 
became  so  discouraged  because  of  poor  grades,  at  the 
result  of  corn  earworm  damage,  that  they  refused  to 
invest  any  more  money  in  picking.  They  felt  they, 
could  not  pay  out  (fertilizer  and  plants)  and  turned 
the  fields  over  to  the  factory.  We  organized  picking 
crews  and  went  to  work.  When  frost  came  we  had 
reduced  the  $4,000.00  liability  to  $500.00.  Twenty 
growers  out  of  the  38  had  paid  expenses  and  15  of 
these  growers  were  silver  medal  winners,  which  re¬ 
quires  an  average  of  65  per  cent  U.  S.  No.  I’s. 

HOW  PICKING  CREWS  ARE  MANAGED— We 
first  find  a  Boss  Picker  and  he  selects  six  other  men  of 
his  own  choosing.  The  Boss  is  responsible  for  his  crew 
as  to  quality  harvested,  number  of  baskets  harvested 
each  week  by  each  picker,  and  paying  of  pickers.  The 
Boss  is  paid  4l^c  for  all  hampers  he  harvests,  as  well 
as  Vic  on  all  hampers  harvested  by  the  rest  of  the  crew. 
Others  in  the  crew  are  paid  4c  per  hamper.  The  Boss 
selects  good  pickers  so  he  does  not  need  to  spend  his 
time  in  supervision,  but  may  increase  his  wages  by 
harvesting  tomatoes.  The  farmer  pays  the  cost  of 
harvesting,  which  is  $2.40  per  ton  plus  15c  per  ton 
for  the  supervision.  On  Saturday  night  the  Boss 
Picker  turns  in  at  the  factory  the  number  of  hampers 
harvested  for  each  grower.  Tuesday,  the  Boss  receives 
a  check  made  out  to  the  grower  and  charged  to  his 
account  for  the  number  of  hampers  hauled  in.  The 
Boss  has  the  grower  endorse  this  check  if  the  number 
of  hampers  is  correct  and  then  pays  the  pickers  for 
their  previous  week’s  work.  Any  shortage  or  excess 
in  hampers  between  the  number  harvested  and  the 
number  hauled  in  by  the  farmer  is  adjusted  among  the 
pickers  on  a  pro  rata  basis. 

When  the  Boss  Picker  starts  out  with  a  crew,  each 
member  must  bring  him  three  tomatoes  before  he  can 


second  must  be  a  U.  S.  No.  2  that  will  never  be  a 
U.  S.  No.  1,  and  the  third  a  cull  which  will  never  be 
any  better.  U.  S.  No.  2’s  and  culls,  due  to  greenness, 
will  not  be  accepted  to  qualify  pickers.  The  Boss 
Picker  pays  no  more  attention  to  the  pickers  until  the 
grade  slips  come  back  from  the  first  load.  If  the  grade 
is  unsatisfactory,  the  Boss  dumps  the  baskets  of  the 
individual  pickers,  which  are  numbered  with  chalk, 
and  inspects  them.  Poor  pickers  then  receive  addi¬ 
tional  instruction  and  must  improve  to  continue  har¬ 
vesting.  In  practice,  the  different  pickers  will  watch 
new  men  or  poor  pickers  to  keep  up  the  quality  of  their 
loads. 

Each  year,  in  August,  thru  our  membership  in  the 
Indiana  U.  S.  “Won”  Tomato  Club,  we  hold  a  “Picking 
School”  at  the  factory.  This  school  is  conducted  by 
a  Federal  State  Supervisor  and  Mr.  R.  R.  Fraser  of 
Purdue  University,  who  is  the  leader  of  the  Indiana 
U.  S.  “Won”  Tomato  Club.  They  explain  the  grades 
and  discuss  desirable  methods  of  tomato  harvesting. 
Twenty  individual  fruits  are  placed  on  baskets  and 
the  farmers  and  pickers  grade  these  fruits  and  mark 
the  grade  on  a  piece  of  paper.  The  Supervisor  then 
grades  the  tomatoes  and  the  farmer  marks  his  mis¬ 
takes.  This  is  repeated  three  or  four  times.  The 
company  keeps  these  sheets  on  file  in  the  office  so  we 
can  assist  growers  who  are  inaccurate  in  their  grades. 
Last  year  we  had  180  growers,  and  285  growers  and 
pickers  attended  our  “Picking  School.”  Ninety-eight 
per  cent  of  our  growers  voluntarily  attended  this 
school. 

We  do  not  agree  to  harvest  any  certain  grower  or 
growers’  fields,  but  merely  to  assist  when  conditions 
permit.  Sometimes  a  Picking  Boss  may  contract  to 
harvest  a  farmer’s  tomatoes. 

CORN  EARWORM  AND  EXCESS  VINE  GROWTH 
IN  1934  CROP — The  1934  crop  was  infested  with  corn 
earworm,  and  the  hot  weather  in  July  and  August 
prevented  the  setting  of  the  first  few  clusters,  gave  a 
rank  growth  of  vines  and  completely  covered  the  ripe 
fruits.  The  corn  earworms  entered  the  stem  end  of 
the  green  fruits,  then  moisture  collected  in  the  opening 
and  caused  rot.  The  tomatoes  turned  a  pink  color,  but 
never  became  U.  S.  No.  I’s.  This  problem  regarding 
38  growers  has  been  previously  discussed.  The  prob¬ 
lem  regarding  the  excess  vine  growth  was  a  matter 
of  examining  the  vines  thoroughly  to  harvest  all  the 
tomatoes.  This  problem  in  harvesting  can  be  best  ex¬ 
plained  by  a  typical  example.  A  tomato  grower  picked 
his  tomato  field  in  1934  and  harvested  80  hampers, 
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which  graded  55  per  cent  I’s,  39  per  cent  2’s,  and  6 
per  cent  culls.  A  picking  crew  the  next  day  harvested 
the  same  field  under  supervision  and  obtained  385 
hampers,  which  graded  70  per  cent  I’s,  30  per  cent  2’s, 
and  0  per  cent  culls.  The  gross  income  for  the  grower 
when  he  harvested  the  tomatoes  was  $15.01  or  $11.37 
per  ton,  and  the  gross  income  for  supervised  harvest¬ 
ing  the  next  day  was  $81.94  or  $12.90  per  ton.  The 
gross  income  was  increased  five  and  one-half  times  by 
a  picking  crew. 

ANTHRACNOSE  SPOT  DAMAGED  1935  CROP— 

In  1935  we  had  no  corn  earworm  damage,  but  we  had 
plenty  of  trouble  with  anthracnose  fruit  spot.  As  you 
know,  this  disease  affects  the  fruit  and  increases  in 
severity  as  the  fruit  ripens.  We  had  rather  sparse 
foliage  and  some  cracked  fruits  which  seemed  to  in¬ 
crease  the  severity  of  the  disease. 

Our  problem  in  1935  was  to  harvest  the  fruits  when 
they  become  No.  I’s,  as  further  delay  increased 
anthracnose  spot  and  this  caused  them  to  be  graded  as 
No.  2’s.  We  had  to  pick  the  fruits  closer  and  could  not 
permit  the  maximum  color  development  of  previous 
years.  If  a  No.  2  tomato  had  three  or  four  anthracnose 
spots  we  harvested  it  because  it  would  never  become 
No.  1  from  a  disease  standpoint. 

In  spite  of  these  difficulties,  our  picking  crew  de¬ 
mand  could  not  be  supplied  and  we  picked  one-fifth  of 
the  factory’s  production.  Our  six  picking  crews  har¬ 
vested  over  200  acres.  These  individual  fields  aver¬ 
aged  between  4  and  10  tons  per  acre.  The  tomatoes 
graded  63Vo  per  cent  No.  I’s  and  one-half  of  1  per  cent 
of  culls. 

OUR  GROWERS  ARE  TYPICAL  FARMERS— Our 
growers  are  very  human,  as  I  can  illustrate  by  the 
following  experience.  One  of  our  picking  crews  har¬ 
vested  a  farmer’s  field  and  the  first  of  the  following 
week  the  farmer  reported  delivering  12  baskets  less 
than  the  Picking  Boss  reported.  I  paid  this  difference 
to  him  out  of  my  own  pocket,  but  the  farmer  wanted 
his  tomatoes  picked  again  by  the  same  crew.  A  week 
later  he  reported  that  he  hauled  in  14  baskets  less  than 
the  Picking  Boss  reported.  I  again  paid  him  the  dif¬ 
ference  from  my  own  pocket,  and  he  wanted  the  same 
crew  back.  In  the  meantime  I  checked  the  weight 
tickets  and  found  the  pickers  were  only  receiving  pay 
for  the  hampers  he  delivered,  consequently  I  refused 
to  send  the  picking  crew  back  to  harvest  his  tomatoes 
the  third  week.  The  farmer  voluntarily  paid  back  all 
the  money  I  advanced  and  stated  his  boy  had  made  a 
miscount,  but  the  crew  refused  to  go  back  and  pick 
his  tomatoes.  In  succeeding  loads  the  farmer’s  grade 
dropped  from  65  per  cent  to  45  per  cent  U.  S.  No.  I’s. 

Maintaining  a  season’s  average  of  70  per  cent  or 
better  No.  I’s,  can  only  result  from  careful  growing 
of  the  crop  and  then  skillful  and  intelligent  picking. 
First,  you  must  select  the  type  of  farmers  who  will 
work  with  you ;  second,  have  a  Picking  School,  or  some 
other  method  to  inform  your  growers  about  grades  and 
picking  methods ;  and  third,  maintain  personal  contact 
with  growers  to  meet  variations  necessary  in  picking 
methods  caused  by  the  weather.  Picking  crews  help, 
as  you  need  only  to  contact  the  Boss  and  one  crew  may 
pick  several  fields  each  week. 


PROGRAM -SPRING  MEETING 
TRI-STATE  PACKERS  ASSOCIATION 
APRIL  8  and  9,  1936 

Lord  Baltimore  Hotel,  Baltimore,  Maryland 
Wednesday,  April  8—12.30  P.  M. 

Luncheon  Meeting — 

Opening  of  Meeting . President  James  M.  Shriver 

Business  Conditions . Chester  Leasure, 

U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Buying  Canned  Foods  on  Grades.. ..Mr.  Walter  A.  Frey 
Methods  of  Measuring  Factors  in 

Grading  Canned  Foods . Paul  M.  Williams, 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Demonstration  of  Grading — 

Thursday,  April  9th — 10  A.  M. 

Cannery  Accountancy . Carlos  Campbell, 

Statistician  National  Canners  Assn. 
Necessary  Payroll  Records  to  Comply 
With  Social  Security  Legislation. .H.  Findlay  French, 

Baltimore  Association  of  Commerce 

Sales  Contracts . Mr.  Otto  Lowe 

Amendments  to  Constitution  and  By-Laws — 

Reports  of  Committees — 

TOMATO  PASTE  SITUATION  ON  THE  COAST 

LETTER  by  Bisceglia  Brothers,  San  Jose,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  large  producers  of  tomato  products,  to 
all  their  brokers  and  agents  reveals  the  cleaned 
condition  of  this  product.  The  letter  was  dated  March 
25th,  and  reads : 

“SPOT  TOMATO  PASTE 
We  wish  to  call  to  your  attention  to  this  item  and  its 
present  position  in  the  markets  of  the  country. 

The  Canners  League  of  California  published  the  fol¬ 
lowing  figures  in  their  circular  of  January  9th,  1936, 
showing  the  pack  for  1935 : 

100/6  oz.  only  700,847  Cases 

Total  Pack — All  sizes 

Adjusted  2V^  can  basis  735,895  Cases 
On  March  21,  1936,  the  following  reports  were  pub¬ 
lished  showing  the  position  of  this  item  as  of  January 
1st,  1936: 

100/6  oz.  %  of  Adjusted  2 1/^  %  of 
Pack  Can  Basis  Pack 
Cases  unsold  and  unshipped....64,348  9.00  63,839  8.80 

Cases  unsold  only . 12,479  1.78  11,949  1.60 

Please  bear  in  mind  that  this  was  the  position  of 
tomato  paste  on  January  1st,  1936,  and  it  is  now  near 
the  end  of  March.  We  have  determined  pretty  ac¬ 
curately  that  the  unshipped  merchandise  has  moved 
into  consumption,  and  the  only  remaining  merchandise 
is  less  than  2  per  cent  of  the  total  pack  of  1935. 

As  stated  before,  at  today’s  prices,  the  basic  law  of 
supply  and  demand  will  make  this  item  a  big  bargain, 
and  Lord  knows  how  high  it  can  go  before  new  pack 
merchandise  is  available. 

For  your  further  information,  in  1934,  the  packing 
season  started  on  September  12th.  In  1935,  it  started 
on  September  1st.  The  spring  this  year  is  later  than 
it  was  in  1934;  therefore,  please  do  not  expect  ship¬ 
ments  on  new  pack  merchandise  from  Northern  Cali¬ 
fornia  before  the  end  of  August  or  early  September.” 
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ONE  MAN  HANSEN 


PEA 

and  ^ 

BEAN 

FILLER 


to  Build  a  Stack 
or  Fill  a  Silo 

Using 

HAMACHEK  IDEAL  ENSI¬ 
LAGE  DISTRIBUTORS 

a  tremendous  saving  in  labor  and  far  better 
work  is  produced. 

Capacity  up  to  12  tons  of  green  vines  per 
hour — greater  capacity  on  more  compact 
materials.  The  discharge  spout  revolves  in 
a  circle,  the  size  of  the  circle  being  changed 
by  inclining  the  spout  to  any  desired  position. 
Changes  can  be  instantly  made  at  the  will  of 
operator.  Constructed  of  the  best  materials  to 
give  long  trouble-free  service. 


HAMACHEK  Hamachel</</ea/ Chain  Ad- 
juster  quickly  adjusts  stret- 
chedchainstoproperlength, 
CHAIN  materially  prolonging  their 
A  compound  lever- 
age  principle  is  used,  with 
which  the  joints  of  open  link,  detachable 
chains  are  easily  drawn  together  to  take  up 
wear  and  stretch,  thus  making  the  chain  cor¬ 
rect  in  length.  The  moderate  cost  is  quickly 
returned  in  the  avoidance  of  delays  and  the 
saving  of  chains. 

FRANK  HAMACHEK 
MACHINE  CO. 


KEWAUNEE, 


WISCONSIN 


VINERS  and  VINER  FEEDERS 


For  filling  peas,  pork  and  beans,  lima  beans, 
red  kidney  beans,  baked  beans,  cut  string- 
beans,  whole  grain  corn  and  hominy,  accur¬ 
ately,  without  waste,  at  a  speed  of  100  to 
175  cans  per  minute.  Strong  and  simple, 
constructed  of  the  best  materials  to  insure 
long  life  under  hard  usage.  The  particul¬ 
arly  small  number  of  working  parts  assure 
easy,  trouble  free  operation,  ease  of  cleaning 
and  of  keeping  in  sanitary  condition.  Ad¬ 
justable  for  all  sizes  of  cans.  Special  mac¬ 
hines  for  number  10  cans. 


HANSEN  CAN  WASHER 

Your  canned  foods  are  only  as  clean  as  the  containers 
used.  Hansen  Can  Washer,  uses  hot  uxiter,  then 
steam  and  uxUer  and  finally  steam  only.  The  double 
knife-edged  streams  of  water,  like 
f  a  brush,  cleanse  every  part  of  the 
especially  the  bottoms  and 
side  seams  where  most  dirt  accu- 
mulates.  Built  of  non-corrosive 
metals.  Driven  firom  any  angle. 
Starts  and  stops  with  the  filler. 
No  jamming  or  crushing  of  cans. 


For  further  information  about  these  and 
other  Hansen  madiines,  lorite  for  catalog. 


Hansen  Canning  Mach.,  Corp. 

Master  Built  Machinery 
CEDARBURG,  WISCONSIN 
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New  Wilt-Resistant 
Tomatoes  For  Illinois 


By  W.  A.  HUELSEN 

Associate  Chief  in  Olericulture,  University  of  Illinois, 
Urbana,  III. 

The  rapid  expansion  of  tomato  acreage  in  Illinois 
and  the  difficulty  of  securing  suitable  varieties  has 
directed  much  attention  to  the  problem  of  breeding 
better  adapted  varieties  of  this  popular  crop.  Most  of 
the  field  varieties  now  in  use  have  originated  in  the 
eastern  states  and  few  of  them  will  produce  a  satis¬ 
factory  crop  in  the  constantly  recurring  heat  and 
drouth  periods  which  characterize  the  corn-belt 
climate.  In  addition  the  danger  of  severe  losses  from 
Fusarium  wilt,  a  disease  which  seems  to  be  spreading 
rapidly,  further  limits  the  growers’  choice  to  a  few 
wilt-resistant  varieties,  none  of  which  has  proved  par¬ 
ticularly  satisfactory  in  Illinois. 

As  the  result  of  ten  years  of  breeding  work  at  the 
Illinois  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  three  new 
field  varieties  resistant  to  Fusarium  wilt  have  been 
isolated  and  these  are  now  being  released  to  the  public 
under  the  names  Prairiana,  Early  Baltimore,  and 
Illinois  Pride. 

PRAIRIANA— FOR  FIELD 
(Resistant  to  Fusarium  wilt) 

Origin.  Selected  in  1926  out  of  a  variety  test  of 
Marvana,  the  plant  being  materially  larger  and  later. 
Resistant  to  Fusarium  wilt  from  the  start. 

Maturity.  Second  early,  falling  into  the  same  class 
as  Pritchard  and  John  Baer. 

Vine  type.  Intermediate  in  size,  with  somewhat 
finely  cut  foliage  suggestive  of  Earliana,  which  was  one 
of  the  parents  of  Marvana.  Vine  tends  to  be  straggly 
but  growth  is  definitely  restricted.  Blossoms  set  very 
freely,  commencing  early  in  the  season.  On  poor  soils 
vines  have  a  very  restricted  growth  and  bear  many 
small  fruits.  As  total  vine  growth  is  restricted,  Prairi¬ 
ana  will  produce  well  on  well-drained,  dark-colored  silt 
and  clay  loams  of  the  prairie  type  where  other  varie¬ 
ties  frequently  run  to  vine. 

Fruits.  Deep  red,  deeply  oblate,  and  smooth,  usually 
round  in  cross-section.  Sutures  are  very  shallow  and 
blossom  scar  is  small.  The  basin  at  the  stem  end  is 
shallow.  The  flesh  color  is  an  unusually  bright  red 
and  is  evenly  distributed,  rind  is  thin,  core  small. 
Prairiana  is  a  free  seeder.  The  fruits  are  unusually 
juicy  and  acid.  The  seed  cells  vary  in  size  and  in 
number  from  five  to  seven.  Cracking,  when  it  occurs, 
is  of  the  concentric  type  and  is  shallow. 


Yields  per  acre  (U.  S.  No.  1  and  U.  S.  No.  2) 

1930 —  On  brown  silt  loam,  prairie  type 

Prairiana,  6.69  tons;  Marglobe  check,  3.69 
tons. 

1931 —  On  brown  silt  loam,  prairie  type 

Prairiana,  10.65  tons ;  Great  Baltimore 
check,  3.59  tons. 

1932 —  On  rolling  gravelly  loam  loiv  in  fertility 

Prairiana,  8.80  tons ;  Marglobe  check,  10.36 
tons. 

1934 —  On  brown  silt  loam,  prairie  type 

Prairiana,  10.06  tons ;  Marglobe  check,  4.44 
tons. 

1935 —  On  eroded  brown  silt  loam  low  in  fertility 

Prairiana,  6.52  tons ;  Pritchard  check,  6.45 
tons. 

1935 — On  heavy  black  clay  loain  high  in  fertility 

Prairiana,  7.43  tons ;  Pritchard  check,  6.62 
tons. 

Thus  in  the  dry  years  of  1930, 1931,  and  1934  Prairi¬ 
ana  gave  large  increases  over  the  varieties  used  as  | 
checks.  In  a  normal  year  like  1932  on  poor  soil  Prairi-  ^ 
ana  was  inferior  to  Marglobe.  In  the  normal  year 
1935,  Prairiana  on  poor  soil  was  no  better  than  Prit¬ 
chard,  but  on  a  heavy,  fertile  soil  it  was  slightly  better. 

Use.  Prairiana  is  recommended  for  fertile  soils, 
especially  the  heavy  types,  which  are  likely  to  be  high 
in  nitrogen  in  dry,  hot  years.  It  is  suitable  for  canning 
and  market  purposes.  It  demonstrates  its  superiority 
in  adverse  seasons  especially.  Excessive  vine  growth 
has  never  been  observed. 

EARLY  BALTIMORE— FOR  FIELD 
“(Resistant  to  Fusarium  wilt) 

Origin.  Selected  originally  in  1926  for  resistance  P 
to  Fusarium  wilt  out  of  a  field  of  Indiana  Baltimore 
badly  infected  with  Fusarium  wilt.  Probably  an  acci-  j 
dental  cross  or  a  mutation.  ; 

Maturity.  A  second  early  type,  maturing  along  with 
Pritchard  and  Prairiana. 

Vine  type.  Intermediate  in  size,  smaller  than  In¬ 
diana  Baltimore;  foliage  finer  cut  and  growth  habit 
more  decumbent.  Blossoms  set  early  and  rather  freely. 

No  trouble  has  been  experienced  with  excessive  vine 
growth. 

Fruits.  Red,  smooth,  deeply  oblate,  small  scar,  small 
core,  shallow  basin  at  stem  end,  solid  and  meaty  with  a  j 
thick  rind.  Seed  cells  vary  from  four  to  many.  Early 
Baltimore  is  only  a  moderate  seeder.  Fruits  are  about 
the  same  size  as  Marglobe.  Cracking  varies  with  the 
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season  but  is  mostly  of  the  concentric  type  and  shallow. 
The  fruits  retain  most  of  the  desirable  characters  of 
the  Indiana  Baltimore  but  mature  a  week  or  more 
earlier. 

Yields  per  acre  (U.  S.  No.  1  and  U.  S.  No.  2) 

1930—  Early  Baltimore,  5.37  tons;  Marglobe  check, 

2.38  tons. 

1931 —  Early  Baltimore,  7.82  tons;  Greater  Balti¬ 

more  check,  2.18  tons. 

1932 —  Early  Baltimore,  9.39  tons;  Marglobe  check, 

9.09  tons. 

1934 —  Early  Baltimore,  7.57  tons;  Marglobe  check, 

4.30  tons. 

1935 —  On  eroded  broivn  silt  loam,  loiu  in  fertility 

Early  Baltimore,  6.51  tons ;  Pritchard 
check,  6.45  tons. 

Duplicate  test  in  1 935  on  heavy  black  clay  loam,  high 
in  fertility 

Early  Baltimore,  7.17  tons;  Pritchard 
6.62  tons. 

That  Early  Baltimore  is  particularly  adapted  to  the 
midwestern  conditions  of  extreme  heat  and  dry 
weather  is  indicated  by  its  superiority  to  the  check 
varieties  in  the  adverse  drouth  years  of  1930,'  1931, 
and  1934.  In  normal  years  such  as  1932  and  1935 
the  yield  was  equal  to  Pritchard,  Marglobe,  or  Greater 
Baltimore. 

Use.  Early  Baltimore  is  excellent  for  market  pur¬ 
poses  and  retains  the  high  quality  and  quick,  even 
ripening  which  make  Greater  Baltimore  so  popular  for 
canning.  The  tests  so  far  have  shown  that  Early  Balti¬ 
more  may  be  grown  on  highly  fertile  soils  without 
danger  of  excessive  vine  growth.  On  poorer  soils  its 
performance  is  satisfactory. 

ILLINOIS  PRIDE— FOR  FIELD 
(Resistant  to  Fusarium  wilt) 

Origin.  One  of  the  earliest  wilt-resistant  types  pro¬ 
duced  by  systematic  breeding.  Selected  about  1913  by 
C.  E.  Durst,  formerly  of  the  Illinois  Station,  for  resis¬ 
tance  ;  by  1917  seed  of  the  variety  was  produced  under 
the  name  “Century”  and  distributed  to  growers  in 
Union  county,  Illinois.  “Century”  was  a  selection  out 
of  a  variety  called  “New  Century”  and  had  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  wilt  resistance.  It  did  not  become  popular  in 
Union  county,  possibly  because  the  growers  preferred 
a  pink  tomato.  In  1925  the  author  found  a  few  seeds 
of  “Century”  which,  when  grown  in  central  Illinois, 
had  tremendous  vines  and  very  late  maturity.  Con¬ 
tinued  selection  has  reduced  the  vine  size  and  increased 
earliness  so  that  Illinois  Pride  is  now  quite  different 
from  “Century.” 

Vine  type.  Large  vines  of  the  Stone  type,  heavy 
foliage,  blossoms  rather  late.  The  vines  hold  their 
leaves  well.  Excessive  vine  growth  must  be  guarded 
against  in  the  same  manner  as  in  other  late  varieties. 
The  plants  are  unusually  resistant  to  Fusarium  wilt. 

Fruits.  Red,  smooth,  very  deeply  oblate,  round  or 
nearly  so  in  cross-section.  Rinds  are  thick,  cell  ar¬ 
rangement  varies,  and  cell  number  varies  from  four 


Peerless  Rotary  Exhauster 

•  Yes,  it  can  be  done — has  been 
done!  A  number  of  canners  have 
earned  the  cost  of  their  Peerless 
Rotary  Exhausters  in  a  single  sea¬ 
son  by  saving  material  wasted  by 
previous  methods. 

The  Peerless  Exhauster  doesn’t  jam, 
slop  or  spill.  Thorough  heat  appli¬ 
cation  gives  proper  vacuum  and 
avoids  springers  and  spoilage.  And 
it  uses  less  steam  to  produce  the 
correct  temperature  and  vacuum. 

•  Don’t  penalize  yourself  by  in¬ 
efficient  and  costly  exhausting. 

Buy  a  new  Peerless  Rotary — pay 
for  it  out  of  the  material  saved! 

•  Mail  the  coupon  for  full  details 
of  the  Peerless  Rotary  Exhauster. 

Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 

SPRAGUE-SELLS  S 

Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corp’n 

HOOPESTON  -  ILLINOIS  ||l 

MAIL  COUPON  TODAY!  H 


'  SPRAGUE-SELLS,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Please  send  me 
I  I  Full  details  of  the  Peerless  Rotary  Exhauster. 
r~l  Your  complete  General  Catalog  No.  200. 


Name . 

Address.. 


City _ _ _ State. 

C-105-  T 
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to  very  many.  The  cores  are  small  and  there  is  a  large, 
meaty  central  region  which  makes  the  fruits  very  at¬ 
tractive  when  cut.  The  blossom  scar  is  medium  size 
and  the  basin  at  stem  end  is  shallow.  Illinois  Pride 
is  a  moderate  seeder.  In  tests  for  solidity  and  shipping 
ability  it  was  considerably  superior  to  Marglobe. 

Yields  per  acre  (U.  S.  No.  1  and  U.  S.  No.  2) 

1930 —  Illinois  Pride,  4.49  tons;  Marglobe  check, 

3.32  tons. 

1931 —  Illinois  Pride,  4.40  tons;  Greater  Baltimore 

check,  2.60  tons. 

1932 —  Illinois  Pride,  9.76  tons;  Marglobe  check, 

8.89  tons. 

1934 —  Illinois  Pride,  3.86  tons;  Marglobe  check, 

3.74  tons. 

1935 —  Illinois  Pride,  5.43  tons;  Marglobe  check, 

5.31  tons. 

Illinois  Pride  has  given  small  but  consistent  in¬ 
creases  over  Marglobe  from  year  to  year.  It  tends  to 
have  a  larger  fruit  than  Marglobe  and  does  not  crack 
so  badly. 

Use.  Illinois  Pride  is  a  good  market  tomato  and  a 
good  shipper.  It  has  excellent  canning  qualities,  ac¬ 
cording  to  actual  tests,  and  is  now  being  used  exten¬ 
sively  for  that  purpose  by  one  canner.  On  highly 
fertile  prairie  soils  it  should  be  grown  with  caution  be¬ 
cause  of  the  danger  of  excessive  vine  growth.  Various 
trials  in  southern  and  in  northern  Illinois  have  given 
very  satisfactory  results. 

J.  B.  HUTSON  AND  JESSE  W.  TAPP  NAMED 
ASSISTANT  ADMINISTRATORS  A.  A.  A. 

A  PPOINTMENT  of  J.  B.  Hutson  and  Jesse  W. 

Tapp  as  assistant  administrators  of  the  Agri- 
/  \  cultural  Adjustment  Act,  and  related  acts,  was 

announced  by  Howard  R.  Tolley,  Acting  Administrator. 

Mr.  Hutson  is  to  serve  as  assistant  administrator 
in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  Sections  7  to  14  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act. 
In  addition  to  his  general  responsibility,  Mr.  Hutson 
is  director  of  the  Northeast  and  East  Central  divisions 
of  the  AAA,  organized  to  administer  the  programs  in 
these  two  regions.  He  also  is  in  charge  of  liquidating 
the  production  control  programs  formerly  handled  by 
the  Division  of  Tobacco,  Sugar,  Rice,  Peanuts  and 
Potatoes,  of  which  he  was  head. 

Mr.  Tapp  will  have  charge  of  the  work  involving 
marketing  agreements  and  orders,  activities  under 
Section  32  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as 
amended,  surplus  removal  programs  and  the  Federal 
Surplus  Commodities  Corporation. 

Mr.  Hutson  and  Mr.  Tapp  were  associated  with  Mr. 
Tolley  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  several 
years  in  the  1920’s ;  and  the  industry  will  long  remem¬ 
ber  Mr.  Tapp  for  his  patience  and  gentlemanly  be¬ 
havior  during  the  consideration  of  Marketing  Agree¬ 
ments  at  the  Chicago  Convention  in  1935. 


HANDLING  STOCKS  OF  “FLOODED”  CANNED 
FOODS 

By  E.  J.  Cameron 

Assistant  Director,  N.  C.  A.  Laboratories 

SEVERAL  inquiries  have  been  received  regarding 
the  effect  of  flood  waters  on  stocks  of  canned  foods 
and  suggestions  have  been  requested  for  the 
handling  of  such  lots  as  may  have  been  submerged.  In 
regard  to  such  inquiries,  the  following  suggestions  may 
be  helpful. 

Canned  foods  are  sterilized  in  hermetically  sealed 
impervious  containers  and  consequently  cannot  be  con¬ 
taminated  by  exposure  to  water.  Any  contamination 
from  exposure  to  flood  waters  would  therefore  be  re¬ 
stricted  to  the  outside  of  the  can. 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  following  treatment 
for  stocks  of  canned  foods  which  may  have  been  in 
actual  contact  with  flood  waters  is  believed  to  be 
adequate  to  make  the  cans  suitable  for  use. 

(1)  Remove  labels  and  wash  cans  in  warm  soapy 
water. 

(2)  Following  cleansing  treatment  by  immersion 
in  a  chlorine  solution  or  other  sterilizing 
solution  approved  by  a  Board  of  Health. 
Phenol,  cresol  or  other  coal  tar  disinfectants 
are  unsuitable  since  the  odor  imparted  by  such 
solutions  is  objectionable  and  persistent. 

(3)  Rinse  the  cans  in  fresh  water  and  dry 
thoroughly  to  prevent  rust. 

(4)  Repack  in  dry  cases  and  store  in  a  dry  place 
as  is  usual. 

If  chlorine  is  used  for  a  disinfectant,  a  solution  hav¬ 
ing  an  alkaline  reaction  is  recommended  since  such  a 
solution  tends  to  prevent  rusting  of  the  cans.  If  a 
solution  of  this  type  is  used  there  is  no  need  to  rinse 
the  cans  in  fresh  water,  but  they  should  be  dried 
promptly. 

Advice  regarding  the  strength  of  the  sterilizing  solu¬ 
tion  should  be  obtained  from  the  local  Board  of  Health 
or  other  agency  concerned  in  the  flood  rehabilitation. 

The  cans  may  be  relabeled  as  soon  as  they  are 
thoroughly  dry. 

THEY  SHALL  NOT  PASS! 

ON’T  fool  yourself  that  the  pure  food  authorities 
are  not  on  the  job.  You  may  have  escaped  so 
far,  but  if  you  continue  you  will  be  caught. 

In  February  the  U.  S.  F.  &  D.  agents  report  these 
seizures : 

“Two  hundred  cases  of  substandard  canned  peas 
and  320  of  substandard  canned  tomatoes,  mas¬ 
querading  as  standard,  were  seized.  Officials  state 
that  the  goods  will  be  released  for  sale  only  after 
they  are  relabeled  to  show  they  are  substandard. 
Another  lot  of  canned  tomatoes  (470  cases)  and 
1,430  cases  of  tomato  juice  were  seized  on  findings 
of  added  water  in  the  packs.  The  tomato  juice 
was  further  misbranded  because  of  claims  of 
potency  in  vitamins  A,  B  and  C,  which  could  not  be 
substantiated.” 
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So  much  better!  Make  QUALITY  JUICE 


at  V2  the  cost! 


Taste  Tells.  The  Tomato  Juice  that  has  the  Rich  Red  Color  and  the  Rich  Tangy 
Flavor  of  Luscious  Red  Ripe  Tomatoes  is  the  Juice  that  Seils  and  Sells. 


Juice  manufacturers  using  Indiana 
Juice  Extractors  make  that  kind  of 
Juice.  Indiana  Extractors  take  ALL 
the  flavor,  juice  by  a  gentle  press. 
Cores  and  green  portions  automati¬ 
cally  discharged  without  pressing. 
No  agitation  to  introduce  air  con¬ 
tent.  No  coring  of  tomatoes  neces¬ 
sary.  Unequalled  volume  with 
VERY  LOW  payroll. 


EX JKACTOK 


The  Langsenkamp 
Strainer  should  be  in 
every  juice  and  pulp 
line  to  filler.  Pays 
for  itself  many  times 
during  one  season. 
No  trouble. 


Indiana  Ex¬ 
tractor  Model  ‘‘B" 
advised  for  plants 
requiring  smaller 
volume  machine. 


Try  a  Sample  of  juice  made  with 
Indiana  Extractors.  Your  taste  will 
discern  the  difference  in  flavor  as 
quickly  as  your  eye  will  notice  the 
difference  in  color.  Quality  products 
usually  cost  more  to  make — with 
Indiana  Extractors  the  order  is  re¬ 
versed,  they  make  higher  quality 
at  lower  cost. 


The  Langsenkamp  Juice 
Heating  Unit  of  Stainless 
Steel  Coils,  Agitators  and 
Piping  should  be  a  part  of  every  quality  juice 
production  layout. 


COMPLETE  EQUIPMENT  for  Tomato  Products — Pulpers,  Finishers,  Cooking 
Units,  Coils,  Pulp  Fillers,  etc.,  ASK  FOR  CATALOG. 

F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant’*’’ 


The  Burt  Labeling  Machine 


ought  to  be 
in  your 
plant 


Tightly  applied  labels  with  neatly  matched  laps,  turned  out  with  surprising  speed  is  the  experience 
of  BURT  USERS.  1936  refinements  increase  the  Burt  Labeler’s  efficiency  to  such  an  extent  that 
you  will  find  it  indispensable.  Adjustable  from  8  oz.  to  No.  2  Tails. 

Details  for  the  asking. 

BURT  MACHINE  COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


NEW  YORK 


BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 

SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 


SEATTLE 


OGDEN 
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Plan  For  Better  Business— On  Quality! 

By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 

"Better  Profits",  an  expert  of  long  experience,  devotes  his 
articles  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
in  an  effort  to  assist  you  better  market  your  production.  Your 
opinions  are  welcome  and  questions  invited. — Editor* s  Note. 


ON  the  day  this  is  being  written  farmers  are 
plowing.  It’s  only  a  matter  of  weeks  now  and 
early  variety  pea  seed  will  be  in  the  ground 
and  spring  planting  of  crops  for  canning  will  be  well 
under  way.  Foresighted  canners  have  planned  by  now 
the  major  lines  along  which  they  will  operate,  acreage 
has  been  determined  to  a  great  extent,  lines  of  labels 
are  being  filled  in  or  orders  placed,  and  about  every¬ 
thing  done  toward  completing  plans  for  the  manufac¬ 
turing  end  of  the  business  during  1936.  Has  every  one 
gone  as  far  in  planning  for  the  merchandising  of  the 
1936  crop?  Probably  not! 

How  may  we  know,  for  certain,  trends  in  the 
merchandising  of  canned  foods  this  season?  Well,  an 
item  on  page  13,  The  Progressive  Grocer  for  March, 
1936,  furnishes  us  with  a  splendid  indication  of  what 
we  may  expect  from  one  direction  at  least.  We  read, 
“This  issue  of  The  Progressive  Grocer  is  the  largest 
that  has  ever  been  published.  It  has  more  editorial 
pages  and  more  pages  of  advertising  than  has  ever 
been  placed  in  the  mails.”  Going  as  it  does  to  a  key- 
list  of  leading  retail  grocers  and  grocery  buyers  in  the 
United  States  it  is  easy  to  see  from  this  statement  that 
many  manufacturers  and  some  canners  feel  business 
is  to  be  had  if  it  is  gone  after.  Certainly  you  may 
expect  to  see  more  aggressive  advertising  on  foods  and 
products  sold  in  grocery  stores  than  you  have  seen  for 
some  time  past.  March  here  has  been  set  aside  as 
National  Retail  Grocers  week  by  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Retail  Grocers,  and  all  over  the  country  local 
groups  and  associations  made  the  consumer  conscious 
of  the  retail  grocer  and  the  place  he  fills  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  Notwithstanding  an  unusually  severe  winter, 
and  no  signs  of  an  early  spring,  progressive  retail 
grocers  are  remodeling  and  redecorating  their  stores 
in  an  attempt  to  capture  more  of  the  consumers’ 
dollars. 

Reading  the  advertising  pages  of  The  Progressive 
Grocer  we  find  manufacturers  are  trying  harder  than 
ever  to  provide  attractive  sales  helps  for  dealers,  and 
are  doing  their  part  toward  swelling  sales  of  foods 
through  retail  dealers.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  and  we 
will  assume  all  canners  in  a  position  to  do  so  are 
anxious  to  do  their  part  in  this  connection. 

Immediately  though  we  are  confronted  with  the  case 
of  a  canner,  and  hundreds  of  them,  who  feels  he  is  not 
financially  able  to  take  on  the  elaborate  merchandising 
campaigns  mentioned.  Generally  such  operators  let 
George  do  it  and  are  content  to  ride  along  with  the 


current  hoping  their  sales  will  increase  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  upturn  in  business  conditions.  Some  go  as  far  as 
to  argue  they  are  not  in  a  position  to  do  anything  to¬ 
ward  creating  consumer  demand  for  their  products. 
With  all  who  feel  this  way  I  am  unable  to  sympathize 
or  agree. 

Last  week  I  sat  in  a  conference  with  a  group  of 
leading  retail  grocers  in  a  representative  city  in  the 
West.  Their  discussion  centered  for  a  part  of  the 
evening  around  the  advisability  of  featuring  a  com¬ 
plete  line  of  fancy  canned  fruits,  with  duplication  in 
four  items  of  the  second  line  of  nationally  advertised 
goods.  One  of  the  duplicate  items  under  considera¬ 
tion  was  canned  pineapple.  In  the  midst  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  a  leading  grocer  mentioned  the  brand  of  a  third 
packer  and  advanced  the  opinion  that  this  brand  sold 
better  in  his  store  than  did  either  of  the  other  two.  At 
once  ninety-five  per  cent  of  those  present  agreed  with 
him!  No  suggestion  was  made  that  this  third  brand 
be  advertised,  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  group  in  three 
years’  of  operation  have  never  advertised  it,  the  margin 
of  profit  on  retail  sales  of  the  brand  is  no  greater  than 
on  the  other  two;  only  one  factor  caused  this  demon¬ 
stration  in  favor  of  it.  In  some  way  known  only  to 
the  packer  the  brand  carries  the  distinction  of  coming 
more  nearly  to  the  housewive’s  ideas  of  what  canned 
pineapple  should  be  than  do  the  other  two.  Quality 
again  wins  an  outstanding  position  in  consumer  minds. 
In  this  case  it  is  true  that  the  canner  has  supported 
his  pack  with  outstanding  national  advertising,  but  as 
against  this  we  have  in  the  case  of  the  group  I  refer  to, 
their  position  of  having  never  mentioned  the  brand  in 
their  merchandising  meetings  or  advertisements. 

No  canner  is  too  small  to  pack  a  better  can  of  foods 
under  his  factory  label  than  the  housewife  can  buy 
under  any  other.  No  canner  is  too  small  to  decide  on 
a  name  for  this  product  which  will  be  distinctive  and 
easily  remembered.  No  canner  should  be  so  spineless 
as  to  later  pack  a  surplus  of  the  same  high  quality 
under  another  label  than  the  one  on  his  first  quality 
pack,  and  then  sell  the  surplus  for  less  in  the  same 
markets  where  he  is  marketing  his  principal  label. 
There  you  have  a  program  for  sales  development  in 
1936  that  should  take  any  canner  adopting  it  a  long 
way  toward  establishment  of  his  principal  label  in  the 
minds  of  consumers. 

Read  the  advertisement  of  Minnesota  Valley  Can¬ 
ning  Company  in  the  March  Progressive  Grocer,  pages 
54  and  56.  Notice  their  statement,  “There  is  only  one 
Niblets.”  Certainly  many  others  pack  yellow  corn  of 
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PHILLIPS  CAM  COMPAMY 

.^anufaciuren  of  ^ackert  SanHary  Gam 


. .  Q)iviiion  of  the  . . 

PHILLIPS  PACKING  COMPANY,  Inc. 

'V'ackeri  of  J?killips  Deliciom  Qualiiif  Canned  ^ooJs 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND,  C.S.A. 


FOUR  TYPES 


FOUR  PRICES 


%  Field  Hamper 
20  quart* 


Tomato  Field  Baskets 

Progressive  canners  everywhere  use  f  baskets  instead  of 
old  fashion  field  crates  because  they  save  time,  labor,  space 
and  money.  Tomatoes  keep  longer  in  Baskets  because  of 
thorough  ventilation.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers 
in  the  U.  S. 

Write  us  for  prices. 

PLANTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Inc. 

PORTSMOUTH,  VIRGINIA 


The  Kyler  LABELER  and  BOXER 


For  economical,  hish  quality  production,  KVLER  LABELING 
and  BOXING  MACHINES  are  without  equal.  Their  initial 
low  cost,  dependable  operation  and  freedom  from  repairs  make 
them  the  most  profitable  machines  of  this  type  ever  built. 
KYLER  LABELING  and  BOXING  MACHINES  embody 
time-tried  and  proved  principles  of  construction  throughout, 
with  working  parts  that  are  strong,  simple  and  accurate. 


Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md.,  u.  s.  a. 


Domestic  Distributors — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Chisholm-Ryder  Co..  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. ;  J.  L.  Ferguson  Company,  Joliet, 
Illinois ;  Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wisconsin ;  Bellingham  Chain  &  Forge  Co.,  South  Bellingham,  Wash. ;  Emmons  &  Gallagher,  Oakland, 
California.  Canadian  Distributor — The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada.  Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  Manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 
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a  like  variety  but  they  can’t  call  it  “Niblets.”  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  canners  put  up  large  sieves  of  sweet  peas, 
but  they  can’t  call  them  “Green  Giants.”  And  a  pro¬ 
cession  of  housewives  march  to  their  grocers  every 
day  and  carry  home  these  brands  of  peas  and  corn  in 
gratifying  quantities.  Quality  and  an  outstanding 
brand  name,  easily  remembered  have  in  a  few  years 
put  this  outstanding  canner  at  the  top  of  the  list  in  the 
merchandising  of  canned  corn  and  peas.  How  long 
they  stay  there  depends  on  themselves  and  the  care 
with  which  they  continue  to  protect  the  standing  of 
their  brands  in  the  market.  Faced  with  a  surplus  of 
fine  quality  a  canner  is  often  tempted  to  label  a  block 
of  goods  under  another  brand,  shade  the  price  and 
move  the  goods,  on  the  only  plea  possible  to  offer  on 
an  unadvertised  brand,  and  that  is,  “these  what-you- 
may-call-’em”  peas  are  packed  by  so  and  so,  they  are 
just  as  good  as  their  leading  brand  and  sell  at  about 
3  cents  per  can  less  at  retail.”  Let  too  much  of  such 
merchandising  be  done  and  away  go  the  fruits  of  years 
of  conscientious  brand  establishment! 

Continuing  this  plea  for  quality,  higher  quality  and 
then  the  highest  possible  quality  in  the  packs  this  year, 
remember  that  a  canner  is  safest  when  packing  quality. 
If  the  spending  power  of  the  nation  increases,  folks 
will  want  better  foods.  Better  is  usually  interpreted 
“Higher  priced.”  If  business  goes  into  the  doldrums, 
the  housewives  of  the  country  will  demand  all  they 
can  get  for  their  dollars  in  quality.  Make  your  decision 
as  to  what  you  will  do  in  1936,  and  if  you  determine  to 
do  an  outstanding  job  of  quality  packing,  stick  to  it 
without  fail! 

You  may  have  no  ambitions  to  eventually  become  a 
national  advertiser,  you  may  be  so  situated  you  want 
to  and  will  pack  only  standard  goods.  If  this  is  the 
case,  pack  better  standards  than  your  competitor  will 
pack.  Deliver  your  buyers  a  little  plus  quality  no 
matter  which  grade  they  bargain  for,  and  in  1937  and 
in  the  years  to  come  you  won’t  be  bothered  as  much 
as  you  are  at  present  with  the  desire  of  your  principle 
buyers  to  shop  around  a  little. 

And  lastly  but  not  the  least  important  particular  in 
your  1936  drive  for  better  business,  select  with  care 
and  thought  the  label  you  will  use  on  this  better  than 
usual  pack.  Only  recently  I  have  seen  samples  of  new 
labels  developed  from  actual  color  photographs  of  the 
goods  in  use.  In  such  labels  lies  an  appetite  appeal  of 
much  value  in  establishing  one’s  label  in  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  consumers.  If  you  decide  as  you  should,  to 
develop  this  program  of  better  goods  at  the  same  price 
as  others  charge  for  inferior  quality,  do  not  make  the 
mistake  of  trying  to  get  along  with  the  old  label.  Let 
your  label  man  work  over  the  problem.  If  his  heart 
is  in  his  work  as  it  should  be  such  efforts  on  his  part 
as  will  produce  for  you  an  outstanding  label  worthy  of 
your  outstanding  product  will  be  a  source  of  delight, 
not  a  burden. 

Lay  out  as  soon  as  possible  a  schedule  embodying 
the  foregoing  suggestions,  adhere  strictly  to  it  and 
see  that  your  representatives  are  fully  posted  as  to  its 
development  and  progress.  Do  this  and  your  1936 
sales  and  merchandising  program  will  have  a  worth 
while  foundation. 


PRODUCTION  STUDIES 

Applied  Wisdom  and  Experience  From  the  Industry's 
Leading  Authorities 


INDEX  OF  APPEARANCE 


In  l88ue  of: 

FEBRUARY  17— “Studies  on  Maturity  and  Canning  Quality  of 
Green  Peas”  by  C.  A.  Greenleaf,  Research  Lab¬ 
oratory,  N.  C.  A. 

FEBRUARY  24 — “Hybrid  Sweet  Corn”  by  Glen  Smith,  U.  S.  D.  A. 
and  Purdue  Experiment  Station. 

MARCH  2 — ^“Tomato  Varieties  and  Fertilizers”  by  C.  B. 

Sayre,  New  York  State  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station. 

MARCH  9 — “Experiments  with  Derris  as  a  Control  for  the 

Pea  Aphid”  by  J.  E.  Dudley  and  Associates. 

MARCH  16 — “Cherry  Leaf  Spot  Control”  by  G.  W.  Keitt,  Col¬ 

lege  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

MARCH  23 — “Disease-Free  and  Disease-Resistant  Beans”  by 

J.  C.  Walker,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

MARCH  30 — “Cost  Accounting”  by  Carlos  Campbell,  Director 

Division  of  Statistics,  N.  C.  A. 

APRIL  6 — ^“Improvement  in  Picking  Methods”  (Tomatoes) 

by  George  Roush,  Frankfort,  Ind. 

APRIL  13 — ^“Progress  in  Cherry  Juice  Experiments”  by 

W.  McK.  Martin,  Research  Department,  Ameri¬ 
can  Can  Company. 

APRIL  20 — ^“Competition  Between  Truck  Crop  Beans  and 

Canned  Beans”  by  F.  W.  Geise,  Research  Depart¬ 
ment,  American  Can  Company. 

APRIL  27 — ^“Relative  Merits  of  Different  Methods  of  Pro¬ 
ducing  a  Vacuum  in  Canned  Meats”  by  L.  G. 

Weiner,  Research  Laboratory,  American  Can 
Company. 

MAY  4 — “A  New  Blanching  Procedure”  (Peas)  by  E.  F. 

Kohman,  Research  Laboratory,  N.  C.  A. 

MAY  11 — “Enamel-lined  Cans  for  Use  in  Canning  Meats” 

by  G.  y.  Hallman,  Research  Department,  Conti- 
tinental  Can  Company. 

MAY  18 — ^“Grading  of  Cabbage”  (Kraut)  by  M.  W.  Baker, 

Associate  Marketing  Specialist,  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics. 

MAY  25 — “Color  of  Canned  Beets”  by  B.  W.  Blair,  Research 

Department,  American  Can  Company. 

JUNE  1 — “Sorting  and  Trimming”  (Tomatoes)  by  Wm.  H. 

Harrison,  Research  Department,  Continental  Can 
Company. 

JUNE  8 — ^“Bacterial  Control  in  Tomato  Juice  Canning”  by 

E.  J.  Cameron,  Research  Laboratory,  N.  C.  A. 

JUNE  15 — ^“Control  of  Spoilage  in  the  Canning  of  Pumpkin 

and  Squash”  by  E.  J.  Cameron,  Research  Labora¬ 
tory,  N.  C.  A. 

JUNE  22 — ^“Cost  Accounting  for  the  Kraut  Industry”  by 

George  V.  Rountree. 

JUNE  29 — “Meat  Studies  at  National  Canners  Laboratories” 

by  E.  J.  Cameron,  Research  Laboratory,  N.  C.  A. 
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CORN  MACHINERY 


SILKER 


SILKER 

The  only  Com  Silker  in  which  the 
wires  are  automatically  cleaned 
with  water  sprays.  Each  wire  is 
thoroushly  cleaned  before  using 
again.  Self-cleaning,  sanitary, 
large  capacity. 


WASHER 

Heavy  wire  rod  reel  with  heavy  water 
sprays,  giving  corn  a  gentle  "rubbing" 
action  removes  silks,  black,  etc.  Large 
capacity. 


BATCH  MIXER 


ELEVATORS 

For  Elevating  cut  corn.  Large  buckets 
riveted  to  pintle  chain  pick  up  corn  at 
bottom  and  discharge  at  top.  Built  any 
height. 


WASHER 


BATCH  MIXER 
The  only  batch  Mixer  that 
mixes  with  oscillating  motion 
paddles,  keeping  contents 
constantly  stirred,  giving 
thorough  mix. 


ELEVATOR 


SHAKER 

Shakes  whole  cases  of  corn 
SHAKER  any  size  cans. 


ACCURATE  GRADES 


Sift  Out  the  Money  Peas  ! 

using  the  extra  large  sieving  surface 
of  the 


HYDRO -GEARED  GRADER 

All  except  the  largest  size  peas  pass  through 
the  perforations  within  2^  feet  of  the  feed 
end  of  each  sieve  leaving  7^  feet  for  accurate 
grading.  Entering  the  next  sieve  each  size  is 
given  its  full  10  feet  of  sieving  producing  the 
most  accurate  grading  possible. 

Ask  for  further  details 

THE  SINCLAIR  -  SCOTT  CO. 

“The  Original  Grader  House‘s 
BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 


YOU  OWE  IT  TO  YOUR 
GROWERS 


to  furnish  tomato  plants  with  a  record 
of  hish  production  and  hish  quality. 
The  intesrity  of  STOKES  MASTER 
MARGLOBE  is  assured  because  it  is 
the  product  of  an  eisht  year  breeding 
program.  It  is  looked  on  by  the  can¬ 
ning  trade  as  one  of  the  most  depend¬ 
able  varieties. 


ALSO: 

TRIMMING  BELTS  HUSKERS 

SORTING  BELTS  CUTTERS 

WORM  CONVEYORS  BRINE  TANKS 

COOK  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.  BERLIN,  WIS. 


JtSingie  Unit  or  Jl  Complete  Canning  nant" 


Plants  of  this  distinguished  strain  will 
soon  be  available  in  carload  quantities 
from  several  well  known  Georgia  plant 
growers.  The  list  of  those  who  have 
purchased  this  seed  from  our  company 
in  1936  is  now  available  to  all  interest¬ 
ed  packers. 

FRANCIS  C.  STOKES  &  CO.,  INC. 

Tomato  Seed  Breedort  A  Crowort 

Moorestown,  New  Jersey 
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'GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


HARRY  FORD,  long  with  Dun  &  Bradstreet,  is  now 
manager  General  Credit  Co.,  with  headquarters  in  Bal¬ 
timore,  and  intends  to  be  present  at  the  Tri-State  Meet¬ 
ing  to  greet  many  old  friends.  Says  he’s  still 
“prophesying.” 

*  4i  * 

ROANOKE  PACKING  COMPANY,  Roanoke,  Indiana,  has 
been  incorporated  by  C.  D.  York,  W.  G.  Whiteman, 
Thomas  Ripley,  Ephriam  Thomas  and  R.  E.  Parker, 

with  1,000  shares  of  capital  stock  of  no  par  value. 

*  *  ♦ 

SALMON  FISHING  TACK  is  being  placed  in  condition 
and  vessels  will  soon  be  leaving  for  Alaskas  waters. 
Boat  building  is  being  rushed  in  both  California  and 
the  Pacific  Northwest  in  preparation  for  an  active 
season.  One  yard  at  Astoria  is  building  43  sailing 
boats  for  the  Bering  Sea  gillnet  fleet,  33  of  these  being 
for  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby.  The  Bureau  of  Fisheries 
does  not  permit  fishing  with  other  than  sailboats  in 
Bering  Sea  in  order  not  to  disturb  schools  of  sockeye 
salmon  on  their  way  to  spawning  grounds.  In  Cali¬ 
fornia,  boat  building  is  centering  largely  on  craft  for 
the  tuna  fleet  which  now  operates  far  from  the  cannery 
base.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

IN  AN  EFFORT  to  assist  their  customers  in  flooded 
areas  to  “start  the  wheels  moving  again,”  the  National 
Adhesives  Corporation,  New  York  City,  offered  to  test 
samples  of  their  adhesives  which  had  been  submerged, 
to  see  whether  they  were  still  usable.  A  large  number 
of  such  samples  were  received,  most  of  which  showed 
the  materials  to  be  still  in  good  condition,  despite  their 
immersion.  As  the  flooded  plants  resumed  their  activi¬ 
ties,  National  Adhesives  received  a  number  of  rush 
orders  for  replacement  of  adhesives  which  had  been 
seriously  damaged  or .  carried  away  by  the  floods. 
Trucks,  express  and  parcel  post  were  called  upon  to 
carry  temporary  supplies  to  the  affected  areas  until 

the  regular  freight  schedules  were  back  to  normal. 

*  *  * 

HYDE  PARK  CANNING  CORPORATION,  with  a  Capital 
stock  of  $12,000,  has  been  established  at  Muskogee, 
Oklahoma,  by  F.  B.  Reid,  A.  G.  Moore  and  William  B. 
Mayes. 

*  *  * 

CENTRAL  CALIFORNIA  ALIMENTARY  CONSERVE  COM¬ 
PANY,  INC.,  has  been  incorporated  at  Fresno,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  with  a  capital  of  1,000  shares  of  no  par  value. 
The  incorporators  are  Duane  M.  Folsom  and  B.  H. 
Marion,  of  Fresno,  and  H.  A.  Haney  of  Orosi. 
erection  of  a  cannery  is  planned. 

*  *  * 

AT  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  of  shareholders  held  at  the 
Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  March  24th,  Alfred  Kauffmann 
was  elected  President  of  Link-Belt  Company.  Mr. 
Kauffmann  succeeds  George  P.  Torrence,  whose  resig¬ 
nation  as  President  and  Director  of  the  company  was 


accepted  by  the  Board  on  the  previous  day.  Mr.  Kauff¬ 
mann  started  with  the  company  35  years  ago  as  a 
draftsman.  His  career  has  included  many  responsi¬ 
bilities,  such  as  designing  engineer,  superintendent  of 
construction,  sales  engineer,  vice-president  and  man¬ 
ager  Link-Belt  plant  at  Philadelphia,  vice-president  in 
charge  of  Link-Belt  Dodge  and  Ewart  plants  at  Indian¬ 
apolis,  and  for  the  past  four  years  first  vice-president 
in  charge  of  the  company’s  Chicago  plant  operations. 
He  was  President  of  the  company  from  1924  to  1932, 
and  has  been  a  director  since  1922.  The  four  board 
members  elected  to  fill  the  terms  expiring  this  year 
are:  Wellington  Wells,  Boston;  J.  Reece  Lewis,  Phila¬ 
delphia;  B.  A.  Gayman,  San  Francisco;  Alfred  Kauff¬ 
mann,  Chicago. 

*  *  * 

RALPH  BOLLES  is  considering  the  opening  of  a  tomato 

cannery  at  La  Junta,  Colorado,  this  season. 

*  *  * 

SAN  CARLOS  CANNING  COMPANY,  Spence  and  Wave 
Streets,  Monterey,  California,  is  preparing  to  enlarge 
its  sardine  canning  plant  and  install  new  equipment  at 

an  estimated  cost  of  $10,000. 

*  *  * 

AMERICAN  SPICE  TRADE  ASSOCIATION,  New  York  City, 
has  formulated  a  Research  and  Information  Bureau 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  popularity  of  spices. 
The  various  elements  of  the  industry — growers,  ship¬ 
pers,  importers,  grinders,  packers  and  distributors  are 
co-operating  to  fulfill  the  purpose  of  educating  Ameri¬ 
can  cooks  to  make  their  dishes  more  savory.  Although 
the  campaign  has  only  just  begun,  splendid  results  are 
being  achieved. 

*  *  * 

MILROY  CANNING  COMPANY,  Milroy,  Indiana,  is  build¬ 
ing  a  new  fire-proof  warehouse  and  contemplating  the 
installation  of  additional  machinery  to  speed  up  pro¬ 
duction  of  tomato  and  corn  lines. 

*  *  *  . 

SNIDER  PACKING  CORPORATION,  Rochester,  New  York, 
will  open  its  Honeoye  Falls  plant  this  season,  canning 

corn  and  tomatoes.  The  plant  has  stood  idle  since  1932. 

•  *  • 

TO  PROVIDE  more  spacious  facilities,  which  better 
meet  the  requirements  of  their  business  and  its  con¬ 
tinuous  expansion.  Van  Auken-Ragland,  Inc.,  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  will  move  into  larger  quarters  on  May  1st 
in  the  Twenty  North  Wacker  Building,  known  also  as 
The  j  the  Civic  Opera  Building,  Chicago.  Most  unusual 
;  service  and  facilities  are  available  in  this  $20,000,000 
building — a  complete  moving  picture  theatre  for  show- 
^  ing  commercial  films,  a  luxurious  private  club  equipped 
^  with  all  modern  appointments,  and  private  conference 
rooms,  large  and  small.  The  building  is  quickly  reached 
from  any  part  of  the  business  district  by  taxi,  street 
car  or  bus. 
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Our 


NEW  IMPROVED  BASKET 

will  last  a  season  or  more  longer 

At  No  Extra  Cost 

Write  for  Samples  and  ‘Prices 

RIVERSIDE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

MURFREESBORO,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


General  Utility 
Filler 

For  Water,  Brine,  Syrups  and 
Tomato  Juice, 


Fills  any  size  of  Can — full  or  Topped  off. 

Tip  governs  Head  Space. 

Steam  Coil  keeps  liquid  hot. 

Automatic  Valves — flow  stops  when  cans  stop. 
Speed — any  number  of  Cans  Per  Minute. 

Dimensions:  34  ”  high  from  Conveyor  or  Disc. 
Width  and  Length  20  ’’  . 

Drip  Pan  Catches  spill — Pump  returns  spill  to 
tank. 

Drip  Pan  and  Pump  extra — Have  to  be  made  to 
suit  Can  Conveyor. 

Float  Valve  Tank  &  Valves  of  Brass  or  Bronze. 
Fits  in  any  line. 

Will  give  good  Vacuum  if  liquid  is  filled  hot. 
Fool  Proof — Low  Cost — No  Upkeep. 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Syrupers,  Clutches,  Timers, 

P.  O.  Box  238  Alameda,  Calif. 

Canadian  Agents 

Canners  Machinery  Ltd.,  Simcoe,  Ont.  Can. 
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UNITED  STATES  PRINTING  AND  LITHOGRAPH  COMPANY 
is  distributing,  free,  upon  application,  their  new  label 
demonstration  portfolio  of  food  pictorials  of  invaluable 
assistance  in  the  building  of  a  new  label. 

*  <1 

CHISHOLM-RYDER  COMPANY,  Niagara  Falls,  New 
York,  have  just  issued  a  new  illustrative  catalog  of 
CRCO  canning  machinery.  Turning  the  first  page  you 
are  greeted  by  a  likeness  of  Mr.  S.  M.  Ryder,  President 
of  the  company,  and  continuing,  on  through  this  vast 
plant  which  covers  the  better  part  of  57  acres  of 
ground.  Completing  your  tour  of  the  plant  you  come 
to  the  equipment  and  parts  with  description  and  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  various  canning  machinery  they  manu¬ 
facture,  all  illustrated,  the  parts  numbered,  coded  and 
listed  for  quick  replacement.  Some  of  this  equipment 
includes:  The  CRCO  Green  Pea  Viners  and  Feeders; 
CRCO  Quality  Pea  Grader;  New  and  Improved  Bean 
Snippers;  CRCO  Bean  Graders.  Aside  from  its  ex¬ 
ceptionally  fine  appearance,  the  book  completely  tells 
the  CRCO  story. 

«  *  * 

CORNELI  SEED  COMPANY,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  has 
issued  its  new  descriptive  seed  catalog,  a  booklet  which 
has  been  in  the  course  of  preparation  for  many  months 
due  to  the  care  exercised  in  the  checking  against  trial 
plots  for  varietal  characteristics  and  maturity  dates. 
A  copy  will  be  gladly  sent  upon  application. 

*  *  * 

AT  AN  EARLY  DATE  the  business  of  George  Waigle  & 
Son  will  be  moved  from  Pewamo  to  Pigeon,  Michigan, 
which  place  it  is  claimed  offers  greater  opportunities 
for  expansion. 

*  *  * 

TO  SUPPLEMENT  automatic  control  systems.  The  Fox- 
boro  Company,  Foxboro,  Massachusetts,  has  recently 
developed  the  new  Remote  Hand  Valve  Control.  In 
many  processes.  Automatic  Controllers  stabilize  the 
operation  to  such  an  extent  that  many  non-cr.itical 
flows  may  be  governed  by  hand  valves,  which  need  be 
readjusted  very  infrequently.  However,  if  these  hand 
valves  are  not  easily  accessible,  it  is  only  natural  that 
even  the  few  necessary  adjustments  will  be  neglected. 
Where  these  conditions  exist,  the  new  Foxboro  Remote 
Hand  Control  mounted  on  a  centrally-located  panel 
enables  the  operator  to  adjust  manually  the  degree  of 
opening  of  an  out-of-the-way,  inaccessible  valve  with¬ 
out  moving  from  his  station.  With  it,  he  can  reset  a 
valve  several  hundred  feet  away  to  control  tempera¬ 
ture,  pressure,  flow  or  liquid  level  using  readings  from 
his  recording  instruments  to  guide  him  in  making  the 
correct  adjustments.  A  feature  of  this  Remote  Hand 
Control  is  the  extreme  precision  of  valve  setting.  It 
is  easy  to  make  a  change  in  pressure  on  the  diaphragm 
motor  of  the  controlled  valve  as  small  as  *4"  of  water 
or  less.  The  valve  opening  can  be  altered  by  as  little 
as  a  few  thousandths  of  an  inch  to  produce  the  exact 
desired  flow  of  controlled  medium.  Used  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  a  Stabilflo  valve,  the  controlled  flow  can  be 
changed  by  less  than  1  per  cent.  Finished  in  lacquered 
cast  bronze  trimmed  with  buff  nickel,  it  is  a  fitting 
addition  to  any  instrument  panel. 


NOT  ALL  PEACH  VARIETIES  EQUALLY  GOOD 
FOR  PRESERVES 

INCE  there  usually  is  an  abundance  of  peaches  in 
season,  the  use  of  part  of  the  crop  for  preserves 
would  seem  a  happy  way  of  increasing  returns 
from  the  crop.  But  variety  and  stage  of  maturity  have 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  quality  of  preserves. 

Of  the  commercial  varieties  which  are  most  widely 
grown  at  the  present  time,  none  make  a  preserve  of 
high  quality  as  judged  by  existing  commercial  stan¬ 
dards.  Brackett,  Early  Elberta,  Late  Elberta,  Slappey, 
Late  Crawford,  Augbert,  and  Engle  make  preserves  of 
excellent  flavor  and  consistency,  but  somewhat  dark. 
J.  H.  Hale,  Hiley,  and  Belle  (Georgia  Belle)  are  even 
less  satisfactory.  They  are  deficient  in  flavor  as  well 
as  poor  in  consistency  and  color. 

The  idea  that  somewhat  undermature  fruit  makes 
the  best  preserve  is  quite  erroneous.  Color,  flavor  and 
consistency  improve  with  increasing  maturity  of  the 
fruit  up  to  the  point  at  which  the  fruit  becomes  so  soft 
that  it  disintegrates  in  cooking. 

Sixty-seven  varieties  of  peaches  were  studied  by  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  to  determine  which  are  best  suited  to  pre¬ 
serve  making  on  a  commercial  scale ;  which  factors  and 
qualities  give  the  highest  quality  in  the  product,  and 
the  effect  of  the  stage  of  maturity  upon  quality.  Con¬ 
siderations  of  yield,  color,  texture,  consistency  and 
flavor  entered  into  the  scoring.  Different  proportions 
of  fruit  and  sugar  were  tried,  also  different  boiling 
periods.  Results  of  the  tests  are  given  in  Circular 
No.  375,  “Varietal  Suitability  of  Peaches  for  Preserve 
Making  and  Factors  Affecting  the  Quality  of  the 
Product.”  It  may  be  obtained  from  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C.,  at  5  cents  a  copy. 

The  usual  50-50  proportion  of  fruit  to  sugar  gave 
the  best  product  in  most  cases,  and  the  flavor  and  con¬ 
sistency  obtained  by  boiling  to  an  end  point  of  170°  C. 
(224.6°  F.)  was  found  most  satisfactory.  The  non¬ 
melting  fleshed  varieties  (clingstone,  commonly  used 
for  commercial  canning)  made  preserves  having 
clearer,  more  attractive  color,  distinctly  less  disinte¬ 
gration  of  fruit,  somewhat  firmer,  tougher  texture, 
thinner  consistency,  and  much  less  pronounced  and 
distinctive  flavor  than  the  melting-fleshed  varieties  as 
a  group.  There  also  were  noticeable  differences  be¬ 
tween  varieties  within  each  group. 

When  all  factors  were  considered.  Early  Elberta, 
Ideal,  Paragon,  and  Tuskena  were  considered  slightly 
superior,  but  were  rather  closely  followed  by  Motion 
Cling,  N.  J.  92615  (a  seedling) ,  Foster,  Golden  Queen, 
Kalamazoo,  Late  Elberta,  Orange  Cling,  Sellers  Cling, 
Peakes,  Phillips  Cling,  and  several  seedlings  of  foreign 
origin.  Products  which  were  satisfactory  but  not  quite 
equal  in  certain  respects  to  the  foregoing  were  yielded 
by  Augbert,  Brackett,  Engle,  Elberta,  Slappey,  Late 
Crawford,  Massasoit,  St.  John,  Dralle  Golden,  Levy, 
Goodman  Choice,  A-1,  Up-to-Date,  and  Rochester. 

WALTER  M.  FIELD  &  COMPANY,  San  Francisco,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  have  been  made  selling  agents  for  the  National 
Packing  Company,  Isleton,  California,  organized  to 
pack  asparagus,  vegetables  and  fruits. 
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_not  a  NEW  book!_ 

This  6th  edition  of  A  COMPLETE  COURSE  IN  CANNING 
is  not  a  NEW  book;  the  old  book,  the  5th  edition,  was  too 
fine  to  need  renewing.  Laboratory  heads  begged  us  not  to 
change  it. 

This  6th  Edition  represents  just  a  careful 

CHECKING 

— of  all  Times  —  Temperatures 

— Exhausts  and  Procedures 
AND 

The  Addition  of  all  New  Formulae. 

That  is  exactly  what  you  should  do,  and  have  in  your  business, 

—and  before  the  new  season  comes  on. 

If  the  processes  and  instructions  in  this  book  are  not  entirely 
reliable  and  the  most  trustworthy  obtainable,  we  do  not  know 
where  you  could  go  to  get  them. 

ORDER  YOUR  COPY  IN  CONFIDENCE 

“A  Complete  Course  In  Canning” 

6th  Edition 

Price  $10.00  postpaid 

Published  and  Copyrigfued  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

EVERY  CANNER  -  PRESERVER  -  CONDIMENT  MAKER  -  FOOD  EXPERT  and  HOME  ECONOMICS  TEACHER  -  NEEDS  IT. 


No  copies  on  approval.  Formulae 
are  in  the  nature  of  secrets,  and 
secrets  cannot  be  submitted  on  ap- 
proval. 
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INVESTIGATE 

the  new  unit  of 

HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT 

HYDRAULIC 

PRESSURE 

BLANCHERS 

Proven  by 

3  seasons  oF  experimental  Factory 
development  and  one  season- 
1935  -oF 

actual  Cannery  operation. 

Not  just  a  few  hours  operation  but  an  Entire 
Pack  -  every  pound  -  all  sizes  -  all  grades 
of  Peas  BLANCHED  by  our  system  and  with 
outstanding  Success. 

We  are  now  running  dry  beans  for  Pork  and 
Beans  and  Kidney  Beans  just  as  successfully 
as  Green  Peas. 


THE  SCOTT  VINER  CO., 

The  Pioneer  in  the  development  of 
Hydraulic  Conveying  Equipment 

540  W.  Poplar  Ave.,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


CONSIDER  YOUR 
FIRE  INSURANCE 

When  Planning 
ALTERATIONS 
ADDITIONS  AND 
STRUCTURAL  CHANGES 

Let  US  advise  you,  without  charge  how 
such  changes  can  he  made  without  un¬ 
necessary  increase  in  your  fire  insurance 
costs. 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 
WARNER  INTER- INSURANCE  BUREAU 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

540  N.  MICHIGAN  AVE.  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 

WEEKLY  REVIEW 


A  New  and  More  Complete  Market  Price  Service — A  Call  For 
Support — ^Weather  Holding  Back  Packing  and 
Crop  Preparation. 

The  new  price  list — with  this  issue  we  begin 
a  new  form  of  publishing  canned  foods  prices. 
You  will  note  there  are  two  pages  of  markets 
where  formerly  there  was  but  one;  and  note  secondly 
that  all  prices  are  quoted  F.O.B.  Factory.  In  order  to 
make  this  more  intelligent  the  country  has  been 
divided  into  three  sectors,  roughly  Eastern,  Central 
Western  and  Coast  and  mountain  regions.  Quite  com¬ 
prehensive  plans  to  cover  each  one  of  these  sectors, 
and  to  keep  the  prices  posted  to  the  latest  possible 
moment  (using  the  telegraph  for  that  purpose)  have 
met  with  very  hearty  and  almost  unanimous  consent 
and  approval.  But  please  be  a  little  patient.  The  job 
is  not  as  simple  nor  as  small  as  this  statement  might 
seem  to  indicate ;  in  fact  it  is  a  big  job ;  is  being  under¬ 
taken  by  reliable  parties,  and  has  splendid  co-opera¬ 
tion,  but  it  has  not  been  fully  completed  as  yet.  Once 
set  it  will  not  be  so  hard  to  maintain,  and  it  will  cer¬ 
tainly  give  you  an  insight  into  canned  foods  marketing 
conditions  such  as  you  have  never  before  had.  And 
since  it  is  for  your  benefit  may  we  not  count  upon  your 
hearty  co-operation  ?  Help  keep  us  posted ;  help  us  to 
help  you ;  criticize  or  correct  where  you  believe  neces¬ 
sary,  but  realize  that  this  page  will  be  the  reflection  of 
actual  sales  of  canned  foods  by  canners ;  the  real  mar¬ 
ket  quotations  in  each  sector — and  then  have  confidence 
in  them.  We  are  giving  the  space  to  quote  all  grades 
and  all  sizes — not  just  standards  as  many  have  com¬ 
plained.  When  it  is  in  full,  smooth  working  condition 
you  will  like  it,  we  are  sure.  Put  your  thinking  cap 
on  and  realize  what  a  tremendous  possibility  this  holds 
out  to  the  entire  industry:  to  protect  it  against  the 
“bargain  prices,”  the  market  slaughterers,  the  raiders, 
who  have  cost  you  millions  upon  millions  of  dollars 
every  year.  You  can’t  make  uniform  prices  through 
association  or  clique  agreement ;  you  know  that  a  huge 
single  sales  organization  is  a  mere  dream;  but  the 
Government  can  find  no  fault  with  these  openly  pub¬ 
lished  prices,  reaching  all  of  you  as  they  do,  nor  will  it. 
But  will  you  line  yourself  up,  and  play-ball  with  your 
fellow  canners  in  maintaining  your  market  against 
assault?  Take  our  word  for  it  that  the  prices  we  get 
for  use  on  these  pages  are  genuine  and  thoroughly 
reliable,  entirely  dependable,  and  worthy  of  your  sup¬ 
port! 


THE  MARKET — Confidence  has  crept  back  into  the 
buyers,  and  they  are  taking  the  goods  as  they  need 
them,  steadily  and  regularly.  Spinach  canning  should 
be  in  full  swing  here,  but  is  only  tottering  along,  as  it 
is,  too,  in  California.  Asparagus  canning  on  the  Coast 
is  also  halting  and  uncertain,  it  being  said  that  the 
fresh  market  is  taking  all  stock  as  soon  as  ready,  and 
leaving  the  canners  out  of  it.  Throughout  the  rest  of 
the  country,  where  asparagus  canning  has  assumed 
quite  large  proportions,  the  weather  is  holding  back 
the  crop,  as  indeed  it  is  holding  back  all  growing  prepa¬ 
rations.  For  instance  the  pea  canners  of  this  region 
should  have  had  their  peas  in  the  ground  long  ago; 
two  weeks  ago  at  least.  Rains  and  more  rains,  even 
as  we  write,  will  not  permit  the  growers  to  finish. 
And  what  is  affecting  pea  seeding  is  affecting  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  soil  for  all  other  crops,  and  early  tomato 
plant  beds.  And  here  we  are  into  April,  with  the  new 
season  galloping  on  us.  And  what  is  true  in  this  region 
is  even  more  true  in  the  central  and  far  western  re¬ 
gions  where  snows  and  below  zero  weather  have 
occurred  during  the  past  week. 

FUTURES — They  have  been  nibbling  at  futures 
only  very  lightly,  and  it  is  said  that  the  canners  are 
not  trying  to  force  sales.  That  is  the  wise  procedure. 
Talking  with  one  of  the  largest  wholesale  grocery  buy¬ 
ers  in  this  region,  only  yesterday,  he  said  he  bought 
2’s  standard  tomatoes,  futures,  last  year  at  55c.  Can¬ 
ners  swear  that  they  can’t  produce  the  goods  at  that 
price.  Then  why  do  they  accept  it?  Prices  of  this 
kind  usually  come  out  of  the  small  “financed”  canners 
who  have  to  borrow  every  cent  they  use.  Their  bank¬ 
ers,  to  protect  themselves,  sell  a  large  proportion  of 
the  expected  packs  as  futures;  and  a  price  like  that 
will  cover  their  loans,  and  permit  them  to  close  up  the 
transaction  quickly.  Other  canners  ought  to  under¬ 
stand  this — and  of  course  lots  of  them  do — and  keep 
out  of  the  market  when  they  are  selling.  What  you 
should  do  in  fact  is  to  shove  the  buying  to  them ;  choke 
them  with  it,  and  tie  them  up  so  that  they  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  be  a  factor  the  balance  of  the  canning  season. 
But  whether  you  do  this  or  not,  for  heaven’s  sake, 
don’t  meet  the  prices.  If  your  broker  or  buyer  says  he 
wants  your  goods  but  says  he  can  buy  at  such  prices, 
have  “guts”  enough  to  tell  them  to  go  to  those  sellers, 
because  you  are  not  giving  your  goods  away.  Under¬ 
stand  where  these  always  low  prices  come  from,  and 
be  on  your  guard  against  them.  This  is  the  influence 
that  gives  the  Tri-States  its  black-eye  as  low  price 
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sellers  of  canned  tomatoes,  particularly.  But  the  real 
fault  lies  in  the  fact  that  other  canners  will  meet  such 
prices  I  There  is  the  real  trouble. 

So  much  for  “futures”  which  will  probably  fool 
everybody  this  year. 

Jt  jH 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Prices  Firm,  Tending  Higher — Buyers  Better  Disposed — ^Tomato 
Market  Stronger — Chains  Feature  2’s  Tomatoes  at  75c  per 
Dozen  by  the  Case — Corn  Cut  to  Clean  Up — Future  Pea  Sales 
Light  and  Canners  Not  Pressing  to  Sell — Peach  Prices  Again 
Made — Spinach  Firm. 

New  York,  April  3,  1936. 

HE  SITUATION — Firmness  again  prevailed  in  the 
spot  canned  foods  market  during  the  past  week, 
with  the  price  trend  still  toward  higher  levels. 
No.  10  tomatoes  have  worked  into  firmer  ground,  new 
pack  spinach  is  showing  strength,  and  the  position  of 
the  cling  peach  market  has  benefitted  from  last  week’s 
frost  damage  in  the  principal  peach  growing  section 
of  California.  With  all  of  these  bullish  developments, 
inquiry  for  the  general  line  has  naturally  shown  some 
improvement,  and  a  better  volume  of  spot  trading  is 
in  evidence. 

THE  OUTLOOK  —  With  the  markets  definitely  on 
the  mend,  buyers  are  showing  more  disposition  to 
round  out  their  assortments  to  carry  them  into  the 
new  pack  season,  and  continued  activity  in  the  spot 
market  is  anticipated.  Distributors  will  naturally 
“shop”  the  market  rather  carefully,  as  price  conces¬ 
sions  frequently  develop  when  canners  are  cleaning  up 
odd  lots,  but  no  general  weakening  in  the  price  struc¬ 
ture  is  looked  for. 

TOMATOES  —  The  market  for  southern  pack  has 
developed  an  improved  tone,  and  gallons  are  definitely 
in  firmer  position,  with  sellers  offering  for  prompt 
shipment  on  the  basis  of  $2.90  to  $3.00  per  dozen,  with 
more  sellers  inclined  to  hold  at  the  top  figure.  On 
other  sizes,  offerings  are  reported  currently  at  40  cents 
for  Is,  62V^  to  65  cents  for  2s,  and  $1.00  for  3s,  all 
F.O.B.  canneries.  Distribution  of  tomatoes  has  been 
heavy  in  recent  weeks  with  some  of  the  chains  featur¬ 
ing  standard  2s  “over  the  counter”  at  75  cents  per 
dozen.  This  has  naturally  stimulated  the  sales  in  case 
lots.  California  tomatoes  are  without  quotable  change 
this  week,  with  demand  confined  principally  to  small 
quantities  for  immediate  shipment. 

CORN — Midwest  packers  are  still  working  on  the 
problem  of  liquidating  carryover  stocks,  with  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  standard  quoted  down  to  65  cents  per  dozen, 
which  is  2V^  cents  under  the  lowest  price  at  which 
southern  canners  are  quoting  this  week.  A  number 
of  southern  packers  are  unwilling  to  go  under  70  cents, 
factory,  on  standard  crushed.  Fancy  corn  is  still  held 
around  $1.10  by  both  western  and  Maine  canners,  with 
demand  along  rather  routine  lines. 


PEAS — Volume  of  future  business  booked  on  peas 
thus  far  in  the  season  has  been  rather  limited,  and 
with  buyers  reluctant  to  make  forward  commitments 
in  a  large  way,  canners  are  not  pressing  the  sale  of 
their  lines.  The  market  for  1935  pack  peas,  both  stan¬ 
dards  and  higher  qualities,  has  remained  quotably  un¬ 
changed  during  the  past  week,  with  trading  mostly 
along  fill-in  lines.  Considerable  interest  is  being  shown 
in  northwestern  peas  of  the  new  pack,  but  in  view  of 
reports  indicating  a  substantial  increase  in  the  pack 
buyers  have  not  been  operating  extensively  on  futures. 

PEACHES  —  The  market  scare  occasioned  by  last 
week’s  frosts  has  subsided  somewhat,  and  packers  are 
again  offering  at  list  prices.  The  damage  to  the  peach 
crop  was  apparently  confined  to  Sutter  county,  where 
it  is  estimated  that  the  expected  crop  will  be  cut  by 
about  10  per  cent.  Canners  continue  to  quote  stan¬ 
dard  clings  for  shipment  from  the  coast  at  $1.20  to 
$1.25  per  dozen  with  choice  ranging  $1.25  to  $1.30, 
and  fancy  quality  held  at  $1.50.  Several  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  chains  are  featuring  an  advertised  brand  this 
week  at  two  cans  for  25  cents  on  2i^s. 

NO.  lOs — Inquiry  for  No.  10  lines  of  both  fruits 
and  vegetables  is  showing  improvement,  leading  to  the 
belief  that  considerable  buying  by  the  Government  is 
looked  for  during  the  spring  months.  The  recent 
Administration  decision  to  continue  the  present  num¬ 
ber  of  CCC  camps  in  operation  is  expected  to  add  ap¬ 
preciably  to  the  demand  for  gallon  lines  this  spring 
and  canners,  recognizing  this  situation,  are  showing 
firm  price  views  on  these  sizes. 

CHERRIES — Buyers  have  been  showing  a  little 
more  interest  in  offerings  of  Royal  Anne  cherries  this 
week,  and  the  coast  market  continues  well  held.  Offer¬ 
ings  for  prompt  shipment  are  reported  on  the  basis  of 
$2.50  for  choice  and  $2.60  for  fancy  2i/>s,  with  10s 
held  at  $8.25  and  $9.00  for  these  respective  grades. 

PINEAPPLE — A  Department  of  Commerce  report 
issued  during  the  week,  outlining  the  progress  of  the 
Formosa  pineapple  canning  industry  under  the  cen¬ 
tralization  scheme  made  effective  last  year  by  the  Jap¬ 
anese  Government  has  failed  to  disturb  American 
packers.  It  is  generally  felt  that  Formosan  production 
has  about  reached  its  peak,  and  no  fears  are  held  of 
extensive  Japanese  incursions  into  world  markets  in 
competition  with  the  Hawaiian  pack.  There  has  been 
a  well  sustained  demand  for  pineapple  in  recent  weeks, 
with  both  the  sliced  and  crushed  grades  showing  a 
steady  undertone. 

SPINACH — The  stronger  market  on  new  pack  Cali¬ 
fornia  spinach  has  brought  about  a  better  feeling 
among  eastern  canners.  Coast  packers  are  now  quot¬ 
ing  2V2S  at  $1.15,  with  10s  held  at  $3.75.  The  market 
for  southern  packs  is  firm  at  $1.10  and  $3.50,  respec¬ 
tively.  Some  resale  trading  has  been  reported  in  the 
local  market  during  the  week  at  prices  under  replace¬ 
ment  on  California  packs,  jobbers  taking  their  profit 
in  the  wholesale  market.  This  would  not  tend  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  pronouncedly  bullish  views  are  held  with 
regard  to  the  outlook  for  supplies  from  the  1936  packs. 
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SALMON — Trading  in  salmon  for  coast  shipment 
has  slowed  down  somewhat  this  week,  although  the 
market  on  the  coast  remains  in  fairly  steady  position. 
Leading  sellers  quote,  F.O.B.  Seattle,  $2.35  on  fancy 
Alaska  No.  1  tails,  $1.05  on  pinks,  and  95  cents  on 
chums.  Medium  reds  are  held  at  $1.65,  with  ocean- 
caught  cohoes  posted  at  $1.75  per  dozen. 

JAP  TUNAFISH — Offerings  of  new  pack  Japanese 
tuna  for  arrival  later  this  month  are  in  the  market  at 
$7.15  for  halves  and  $12.50  for  Is,  with  flakes  quoted 
at  $4.85.  California  whitemeat  tuna  is  scarce  this  sea¬ 
son,  with  prices  more  or  less  nominal. 

SARDINES — Inquiry  for  Maine  sardines  has  con¬ 
tinued  fair,  and  the  pack  is  steadily  cleaning  up,  with 
prices  firmly  held.  Canners  expect  to  be  down  to  bare 
floors  before  the  1936  pack  becomes  available  in  any 
large  volume. 

jit  jit 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  ‘Mllinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 

Market  Generally  Better — Low  Temperatures  Prevail,  Extreme 
Cold  Weather  and  Frost  Injuring  Crops  in  California  and 
Northwest — ^Tomato  Market  Firm — Sowing  Peas  in  Indiana — 
Robinson- Patman  Bills — President  Terry’s  Address 

Chicago,  Ill.,  April  3,  1936. 

ENERAL  MARKET — There  seems  to  be  a  little 
more  pep  these  days  stirring  around,  although 
the  volume  of  business  continues  in  narrow 
lines.  Alert  buyers  are  always  looking  for  bargains, 
but  lots  that  look  like  bargains  to  canners  do  not  always 
appear  that  way  to  the  buyers. 

THE  WEATHER — It’s  been  rather  chilly  in  Chicago 
the  last  couple  or  three  days.  One  morning  early  this 
week,  the  temperature  registered  as  low  as  10  degrees 
above.  March  came  in  like  a  lamb  but  went  out  mighty 
close  to  a  lion. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Interest  has  centered  in 
the  frost  damage  that  was  reported  so  excellently  by 
your  California  Correspondent  a  week  ago.  Later  re¬ 
ports  that  reach  Chicago  have  it  that  the  damage  will 
not  prove  as  bad  as  first  figured.  It  will,  of  course, 
cut  a  bumper  crop  below  normal,  but  during  the  past 
three  years,  California  peach  growers  particularly 
have  not  picked  their  entire  crop.  The  trade  know 
that  controls  prevailed.  For  that  reason,  the  reaction 
among  the  Chicago  jobbers  was  (to  use  the  words  of 
one  buyer)  “possibly  it  was  a  good  thing.” 

Spot  peaches  have  firmed  and  today  the  low  on  No. 
2V^  standard  yellow  clings  is  $1.25  coast. 

Apricots  too  have  hardened  a  little,  although  there 
is  still  a  little  weakness  manifested. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  —  Extreme  weather  has 
ruled  in  the  States  of  Washington  and  Oregon.  The 
temperature  has  been  low  and  snowfall  has  prevailed 
over  many  districts.  Just  what  if  any  effect  this  will 
have  on  the  bush  and  tree  fruits  remains  to  be  seen. 
The  market  is  firm  on  pears.  Canners  in  the  Pacific 


Northwest  seem  to  be  well  cleaned  on  practically 
ever3rthing  but  pears  and  even  these  are  in  light  supply 
with  a  tendency  toward  higher  levels  than  those  that 
ruled  a  short  time  ago. 

TOMATOES — Firmness  rules  in  No.  2i/^  standards 
with  95c  to  $1.00  Indiana  cannery  bottom.  Sales  are 
being  made  at  these  levels.  No.  2  tins  are  a  trifle  weak 
and  this  in  the  face  of  the  move  on  the  part  of  Indiana 
and  Ohio  canners  toward  a  minimum  price  of  70c. 
Rumor  has  it  that  concessions  are  being  made  and  that 
while  the  sale  is  recorded  at  70c,  the  buyer  is  given 
some  inside  and — what  have  you?  No.  10  tins  are  firm 
at  $3.25  f.  o.  b.  surrounding  States,  but  the  demand 
has  been  limited. 

PEAS — Indiana  canners  have  started  to  sow.  Just 
what  the  total  acreage  will  be  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  and 
Wisconsin  here  as  compared  with  last,  cannot  at  this 
time  be  computed.  Several  canners  have  quoted  future 
peas,  but  no  one  in  this  market  knows  of  any  contracts 
having  been  passed. 

Spots  are  still  dragging  along  at  the  same  levels  that 
have  prevailed  the  past  month  or  two.  Here  and  there 
a  lot  of  67V^c  Wisconsin  is  secured,  but  the  nominal 
market  is  70c. 

CORN — Not  much  doing  in  this  item  these  days. 
The  market  has  been  listless.  70c  is  quoted  generally, 
but  the  volume  light.  No.  10  tin  corn  is  quoted 
sparingly  and  the  different  State  Institutional  bids  and 
like  business  absorbs  these  offerings. 

EVAPORATED  MILK — An  authority  stated  that 
stocks  among  all  evaporated  canners  as  of  April  1st 
was  the  lightest  in  a  long  number  of  years.  There 
seems  to  be  a  scarcity  of  milk  and  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
prompt  shipment  on  orders,  especially  from  the  in¬ 
dependent  evaporators  who  furnish  the  bulk  of  the 
private  label  volume.  $2.90  delivered  Chicago  is  the 
prevailing  price. 

RSP  CHERRIES — A  reader  of  this  column  criticizes 
the  remarks  made  two  weeks  ago.  Of  course,  a 
columnist  cannot  please  everyone.  All  he  can  hope  to 
do  is  to  tell  the  truth.  It  is  assumed  that  the  reader 
desires  the  facts  and  not  just  hooey.  On  that  basis, 
Michigan  No.  10  Red  Sour  Pitted  cherries  are  avail¬ 
able  in  Chicago  at  $4.20  to  $4.25  delivered  here. 

ASPARAGUS — Two  or  three  of  the  Illinois  aspara¬ 
gus  canners  are  out  with  future  prices.  Have  not  been 
able  to  secure  these  but  will  endeavor  to  do  so  and 
report  fully  thereon  next  week. 

The  trade  have  been  awaiting  the  opening  prices 
from  California,  now  overdue.  Everyone  seems  to 
think  that  when  received,  the  basis  will  be  practically 
the  same  as  1935. 

ROBINSON-P ATMAN  BILLS— Now  that  both  the 
Patman  Bill  in  the  House  as  well  as  the  Robinson  Bill 
in  the  Senate  are  likely  to  be  called  up  any  day  for  full 
and  complete  discussion,  further  efforts  to  muddy  the 
waters  have  become  most  pronounced. 

Again  are  the  readers  of  The  Canning  Trade  ad¬ 
monished — beware  of  smoke  screens.  The  vested  in- 
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terests  are  fighting  desperately  to  prevent  this  legis¬ 
lation.  It  is,  however,  refreshing  to  know  that  business 
men  are  learning  that  it  does  them  no  permanent  good 
trying  to  take  advantage  of  the  other  fellow.  Com¬ 
mon  sense  is  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  the  utter  dis¬ 
regard  of  the  Laws  of  Economics.  These  measures 
are  not  attacks  upon  Big  Business.  All  the  indepen¬ 
dent  business  man  wants  is  to  start  the  race  on  even 
terms  with  the  Big  Fellow  and  after  an  even  start  to 
let  efficiency  be  the  controlling  factor.  Are  you  help¬ 
ing  the  cause?  Ever  remember  that — A  HUNDRED 
BUYERS  ARE  BETTER  THAN  ONE  BUYER. 

THE  OLD  TIMER — (Continued  from  last  week)  — 
Old  Timer  shook  his  head  sadly,  reflecting  on  it  all, 
re-filled  his  pipe  and  chuckling  reminiscently,  con¬ 
tinued — that  address  of  President  Terry’s  was  quite 
in  contrast  to  other  addresses,  made  by  former  Presi¬ 
dents  of  the  National-American  Wholesale  Grocers 
Association,  wasn’t  it? 

Over  there  in  that  bookcase  are  the  proceedings  of 
this  same  Association,  just  three  or  four  years  ago. 
A  mighty  good  friend  of  mine  was  President  at  the 
time.  I  want  to  quote  from  his  address.  You  don’t 
mind  getting  it  for  me,  asked  Old  Timer,  you  know  my 
rheumatism  keeps  me  more  or  less  tied  down  in  this 
chair. 

After  securing  the  book.  Old  Timer  read  (only  part 
is  printed)  the  following: 

“I  firmly  believe  your  function  in  industry  is 
as  important  and  necessary  as  is  the  lubrication  of 
machinery.  In  other  words,  you  Food  Brokers  are 
the  oil  of  commerce.” 

Why  this  change?  Well,  I’ll  tell  you,  said  Old  Timer, 
it’s  an  insane  desire  to  secure  that  which  they  think 
someone  else  is  getting  or  to  put  it  in  even  plainer 
terms — it’s  nothing  but  greed.  If  these  wholesale 
grocers  who  are  members  of  buying  exchanges  only 
knew  it,  they  are  building  for  themselves  a  Franken¬ 
stein.  What’s  that  you  say?  Don’t  you  know  what  a 
Frankenstein  is?  Thought  you  had  read  the  book  and 
seen  the  movie,  or  possibly  I  should  say  talkie,  that 
rather  graphically  told  you  just  what  a  Frankenstein  is. 

What — you  are  not  leaving?  Sorry  you  have  to  go 
so  soon,  but  I’ll  tell  you  all  about  Frankenstein  next 
week.  (To  be  continued). 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Good  Weather  for  the  Bean  Crop — Better  Market  Quotations — 
Oyster  Canning  Ending — ^To  Cultivate  Oysters  on 
Mississippi  Reefs 

Mobile,  Ala.,  April  3, 1936. 

EANS — The  weather  is  ideal  right  now  for  the 
growth  of  vegetation  in  this  section  and  the  beans 
are  showing  up  in  the  best  of  condition  and  baring 
out  all  set-backs,  this  section  should  have  an  early  bean 
crop. 

Nevertheless,  so  many  things  can  take  place  between 
now  and  the  harvesting  of  the  bean  crop  to  retard  the 
growth  of  the  plants,  that  no  one  dares  to  “count  the 
chickens  before  they  hatch.” 

However,  at  the  rate  the  bean  plants  are  developing, 
it  won’t  be  long  before  there  will  be  local  beans  on  the 
produce  market,  but  the  big  crop  for  the  canneries  will 
hardly  be  ready  to  harvest  until  about  the  middle  of 
May.  Early  planting  is  invariably  done  cautiously  and 
in  limited  quantities  due  to  the  late  freeze  that  so  many 
times  destroys  the  young  plants,  therefore,  the  early 
planting  is  generally  done  by  the  truck  farmers  for  the 
produce  market. 

Some  years,  the  early  crop  is  a  big  yielder  and  the 
produce  market  is  not  able  to  absorb  it,  in  which  case 
the  truck  farmers  turn  to  the  canneries  for  relief, 
which  makes  the  canning  season  start  up  earlier  than 
anticipated,  buf  this  does  not  happen  often. 

The  price  of  cut  stringless  beans  is  75c  per  dozen 
for  No.  2;  $1.00  per  dozen  for  No.  2V2>  and  $3.75  per 
dozen  for  No.  10,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

NEW  PRICE  CLASSIFICATION— The  new  classi¬ 
fication  of  quotations  being  put  into  effect  by 
The  Canning  Trade  is  a  good  move  in  the  right 
direction,  because  it  will  enable  the  market  report 
columns  to  quote  more  accurately  the  prices,  as  soil  and 
weather  conditions  vary  in  different  sections,  which 
naturally  causes  them  to  vary  in  quantity  and  quality 
of  products  canned.  For  instance,  there  is  a  difference 
in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  beans  grown  in  the 
Eastern,  the  Middle,  the  Western  and  the  Gulf  States, 
therefore,  the  section  that  costs  them  more  to  can 
beans,  and  is  able  to  turn  out  a  better  article,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  entitled  to  ask  and  get  a  higher  price  than  the 
section  that  produces  them  more  abundantly  and  at  a 
lower  cost.  On  the  other  hand,  one  section  may  have 
a  bumper  crop  this  season  and  be  forced  to  sacrifice 
its  beans,  whereas  another  section  may  have  a  light 
crop  and  they  are  able  to  get  a  higher  price.  Hence  it 
would  be  difficult  to  quote  one  price  that  would  do 
justice  to  four  different  and  distinct  sections  of  the 
country  in  widely  scattered  areas. 

The  only  thing  is  that  I  think  four  classifications 
would  be  better  than  the  three  proposed. 

OYSTERS  —  With  the  thermometer  climbing  to 
warm  Spring  weather,  the  canning  season  of  oysters 
is  winding  up. 
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The  canning  of  oysters  got  off  to  a  late  start  this 
year  and  it  had  several  interruptions  after  it  got 
started  in  the  way  of  stormy  weather,  as  also  severe 
cold  weather,  which  reduced  production. 

Nevertheless,  the  canneries  availed  themselves  of 
every  opportunity  to  get  all  the  oysters  they  could  in 
the  cans  when  weather  permitted. 

The  movement  of  canned  oysters  at  this  time  is  light, 
but  it  is  to  be  expected  and  no  great  movement  of 
oysters  is  looked  for  until  next  Fall. 

The  price  of  canned  oysters  is  95c  per  dozen  for 
four  ounce;  $1.00  for  five  ounce;  $1.90  per  dozen  for 
eight  ounce,  and  $2.00  per  dozen  for  ten  ounce,  f.  o.  b. 
factory. 

OYSTER  PROJECT  IN  MISSISSIPPI— It  has  been 
announced  by  a  delegation  of  Biloxi  officials  after  cen¬ 
tering  with  Senator  Pat  Harrison,  Dr.  Wayne  Alliston, 
state  administrator  for  the  WPA,  and  J.  L.  Wheeless, 
state  WPA  engineer,  that  cultivation  of  oysters  on 
Mississippi’s  State  reefs  along  the  Gulf  Coast  will  start 
immediately  under  a  WPA  project  that  will  ultimately 
place  at  the  disposal  of  the  sea  food  interest  $204,000. 

The  oyster  seedings  will  be  planted  on  the  State  reefs 
of  Pass  Christian  and  Pascagoula  and  in  the  Bay  of 
Biloxi. 

Oysters  will  begin  to  spawn  in  the  next  thirty  days 
and  seafood  experts  hope  to  have  the  oysters  on  their 
sea-beds  and  ready  to  grow. 

^  jit 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  *'The  Canning  Trade” 

More  of  the  Freeze — Buyers  Now  Tender  Big  Orders  for 
Peaches,  But  Canners  Unwilling — Spinach  Crop  Helped  But 
Pack  Will  be  Light — Cold  Damages  Asparagus — Salmon 
Strong — Federal  Land  Bank  Presidents  Record  Improvement 

San  Francisco,  April  2,  1936. 

WINTER — Reversing  the  traditional  procedure, 
March  came  in  like  a  lamb  but  went  out  like  a 
roaring  lion,  leaving  a  trial  of  destruction. 
Heavy  gales  swept  the  State  with  the  passing  of  the 
month,  followed  by  rain,  hail,  snow  and  freezing 
weather  which  inflicted  heavy  damage  to  fruits  and 
tender  vegetables.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  full 
extent  of  the  damage  at  this  time,  but  no  section  of 
the  State  seems  to  have  escaped  unscathed,  and  the  end 
of  the  cold  snap  is  not  in  sight.  Heavy  damage  to  the 
cling  peach  crop  in  the  famous  peach  bowl  district  of 
Sutter  and  Yuba  counties  is  reported,  with  the  tem¬ 
perature  as  low  as  26  in  places.  Prunes,  almonds, 
apricots  and  pears  have  been  nipped,  with  heavy  losses 
to  grapes  and  truck  crops.  Smudge  pots  sent  a  pall  of 
smoke  over  the  Sacramento,  San  Joaquin,  Santa  Clara 
and  Salinas  Valleys,  as  well  as  over  the  citrus  districts 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  holding  down  the 
damage  to  some  extent.  At  this  writing,  it  would  seem 
that  the  freeze  had  not  reached  the  proportions  of  a 


major  disaster,  but  that  crop  yields  in  many  lines 
would  be  cut  down  sharply. 

Following  reports  of  representatives  stationed  in 
leading  fruit  growing  districts  confirming  the  heavy 
damage  by  frost  to  fruits  in  blossom,  several  leading 
canners  withdrew  offerings  for  the  time  being,  but 
most  of  them  have  since  posted  prices  again.  How¬ 
ever,  orders  are  being  carefully  scanned  and  those  that 
bear  the  earmarks  of  being  of  a  speculative  nature  are 
being  scaled  down  to  what  is  regarded  as  legitimate 
requirements.  Almost  overnight  the  peach  market 
underwent  a  complete  reversal  and  the  large  orders 
that  would  have  been  welcomed  with  open  arms  one 
day  were  frowned  upon  the  next.  The  situation  is  still 
very  much  unsettled  and  may  result  in  the  bringing 
out  of  completely  revised  price  lists. 

SPINACH — The  spinach  crop  has  been  benefitted 
somewhat  by  the  light  rain  and  the  cooler  weather, 
but  estimates  of  the  pack  are  not  changing  materially. 

A  pack  of  1,750,000  cases  may  be  made  if  weather 
conditions  are  favorable  the  rest  of  the  season,  but 
there  are  some  who  are  expecting  a  smaller  output. 
Last  year’s  pack  was  slightly  less  than  2,200,000  cases. 
A  good  business  is  reported  at  the  prices  named  re¬ 
cently,  with  quantities  to  move  out  before  May  1st 
to  take  advantage  of  the  allowance  for  early  deliveries. 

ASPARAGUS — Comparatively  little  asparagus  has 
been  packed  to  date,  the  cold  snap  having  come  just  as 
the  season  was  formally  opened.  Some  damage  was 
done  to  this  crop,  but  this  has  not  been  of  a  serious 
nature.  The  bringing  out  of  opening  prices  will  be 
the  next  order  of  business  and  these  are  being  eagerly 
awaited  by  the  trade. 

PEACH  STABILIZATION— Shortly  before  the 
freeze,  the  newly  organized  California  canning  peach 
stabilization  committee  launched  a  drive  calling  upon 
distributors  to  assist  in  the  distribution  of  the  surplus 
peach  pack,  urging  that  such  action  would  save  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  agricultural  industry  from 
disaster.  Chain  store  organizations  were  asked  to  use 
their  vast  distributing  resources  to  place  California 
peaches  before  the  public  at  attractive  prices.  Negotia¬ 
tions  reached  a  point  where  an  intensive  sales  drive 
for  the  Western  States  was  arranged  for  the  second 
and  fourth  weeks  in  April,  with  Eastern  chains  ready 
to  join  the  movement.  Whether  or  not  it  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  advisable  to  go  ahead  with  the  intensive  selling 
campaigns  planned  depends  on  the  extent  of  the  dam¬ 
age  to  the  new  crop  by  frost. 

SALMON — The  canned  salmon  market  continues 
strong  and  is  in  a  fine  position  statistically,  with  more 
than  a  half  a  million  cases  less  in  the  unsold  list  than 
was  the  case  a  year  ago.  A  meeting  of  holders  of 
pink  salmon  was  held  recently  in  the  Northwest  at 
which  prices  on  pinks  were  pegged  at  $1.05,  less 
per  cent.  Most  packers  are  asking  more.  Most  of  the 
pinks  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Deming,  Skinner  &  Eddy 
and  Alaska  Packers  interests,  with  Alaska  Reds  held 
principally  by  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  Alaska  Packers 
Association  and  Deming. 
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BANKERS — Declaring  agricultural  conditions  are 
markedly  improved  in  every  section  of  the  United 
States,  presidents  of  the  twelve  Federal  land  banks 
opened  their  annual  convention  on  the  Pacific  Coast  in 
a  San  Francisco  suburb  during  the  week.  The  presi¬ 
dents  reported  that  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
farmer’s  dollar  has  shown  a  large  increase  and  that  the 
record  of  delinquencies  on  long  term  loans  has  im¬ 
proved  since  the  severe  period  of  the  depression. 
Charles  S.  Jackson,  of  Baltimore,  president  of  the 
Federal  Land  Bank  there,  commented  on  the  famous 
delta  district  near  San  Francisco,  saying  that  nowhere 
had  he  ever  seen  such  concentrated  fertility. 

A  CENTENARY  IN  THE  CANNING  INDUSTRY 

By  Eugene  C.  Bingham 

Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa. 

Tomatoes,  so  highly  valued  for  food  today,  were 
first  canned  at  Lafayette  College  nearly  one  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago.  Several  varieties  of  tomatoes  of 
the  deadly  night  shade  family  were  introduced  into 
this  country  from  South  America  about  1830.  They 
were  used  for  trimming  flower  gardens  and  called 
“love  apples”  with  apparently  little  thought  of  their 
possible  use  as  food. 

The  history  of  the  homely  arts,  such  as  the  drying 
of  fruits  and  meats,  goes  back  into  the  dim  past  so 
far  that  the  chronicle  becomes  vague  and  individual 
personalities  are  lost.  It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  some 
interest  and  importance  that  the  discovery  of  the 
preservation  of  tomatoes  in  tin  cans  can  quite  definitely 
be  located,  and  the  fact  should  not  be  lost. 

Harrison  Woodhull  Crosby,  a  horticulturist  con¬ 
nected  with  Lafayette  College  at  Easton,  Pa.,  in  1847 
experimented  with  the  canning  of  tomatoes  which  he 
used  in  the  refectory  of  the  College.  He  used  pails  on 
which  were  soldered  lids  containing  a  hole  for  intro¬ 
ducing  the  fruit.  On  filling,  a  square  piece  of  tin  was 
sealed  on  and  the  fruit  sterilized. 

So  successful  was  this  that  during  the  second  year 
he  filled  a  thousand  cans.  He  distributed  cans  to 
President  Polk,  Queen  Victoria  and  to  many  news¬ 
papers.  The  New  York  Tribune  of  1849  comments 
upon  the  fact  that  the  fruit  tasted  as  if  fresh,  as  re¬ 
ported  by  Mr.  D.  B.  Skillman  in  his  History  of  Lafay¬ 
ette  College. 

Mr.  Crosby  called  himself  a  horticulturist  in  a  little 
volume  he  wrote  on  fruits  which  is  preserved  in  the 
library  of  the  College,  and  he  sold  fruit  trees  and 
shrubs  at  Lafayette  College.  Dr.  Coffin  in  his  book, 
“Men  of  Lafayette,”  refers  to  Crosby  as  an  assistant 
steward  in  the  Refectory  when  these  experiments  were 
made,  and  Dr.  Coffin  always  insisted  that  he  was  de¬ 
serving  of  tribute  from  posterity.  He  was  a  post¬ 
master  at  his  home  town  of  Jamesburg,  New  Jersey. 
The  Twelfth  Census  in  an  article  on  Canning,  by 
Emmons  K.  Ellsworth,  states  on  page  427  that  the 
tomatoes  were  packed  at  Jamesburg.  He  had  four 
sons,  two  of  whom  are  still  living,  one  in  Jamesburg, 
81  years  of  age,  and  the  other  in  Florida. 

The  New  York  State  Journal  of  Medicine  in  1920, 
Volume  20,  page  209  states  that  canned  tomatoes  from 


a  nutritional  standpoint  may  be  regarded  as  a  palatable 
solution  of  the  three  vitamins  and  should  be  fed  as 
most  serviceable  antiscorbutic  for  artificially  fed  in¬ 
fants.  Not  only  do  infants  and  grown  people  take 
these  tomatoes  well,  but  they  are  readily  available 
everywhere  and  inexpensive. 

That  stories  of  the  possible  origin  of  cancer  from 
tomatoes  were  wide-spread,  is  perhaps  a  reflection 
upon  the  lack  of  intelligence  exercised  concerning  dis¬ 
ease  a  century  ago.  What  a  curious  commentary  it  is 
on  human  ignorance  that  the  then  despised  tomato  is 
now  known  to  be  rich  with  vitamins  A,  B,  and  C,  and 
was  even  then  at  hand  to  save  its  thousands  of  human 
sufferers  from  disease,  many  of  them  children.  But 
the  great  work  of  the  chemist  Pasteur  on  bacteria, 
which  is  at  the  foundation  of  modern  medicine,  was 
done  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  last  century.  This 
discovery  by  Crosby,  made  before  Pasteur’s  work,  was 
a  product  of  chemical  engineering,  carried  out  nearly 
sijrty  years  before  chemical  engineering  took  its  place 
in  this  country. 

Thousands  of  tons  of  tomatoes  are  canned  each  year. 
Their  food  value  is  considerable,  and  canning  them  in 
time  has  become  an  economic  asset  measured  in  hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions  of  dollars;  but  the  advantage  to  the 
dietary  of  every  one  of  us  is  so  great  as  to  be  truly 
incalculable.  To  find  another  Crosby,  Society  might 
advantageously  build  a  laboratory  for  Chemical  En¬ 
gineering  somewhere  and  endow  several  research  pro¬ 
fessorships.  Certainly  a  college  may  be  most  proud 
of  those  of  her  children  who,  through  distinguished 
service  bring  honor  to  her  name,  and  in  honoring 
Harrison  Woodhull  Crosby,  Lafayette  College  honors 
herself. 

Lafayette  College  will  dedicate  a  tablet  to  Mr.  Crosby 
on  Friday,  March  20,  at  4 :30  p.  m.  Dr.  E.  J.  Cameron, 
Assistant  Director  of  the  National  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion,  will  make  the  principal  address  in  which  he  will 
show  how  the  developments  of  the  early  days  were 
through  trial  and  error,  but  that  gradually  there  has 
some  about  the  evolution  of  an  industry,  a  remarkable 
advance  in  can  manufacture.  But  more  important  per¬ 
haps  are  the  applications  of  chemistry,  bacteriology, 
and  the  allied  sciences  to  canning,  which  cause  canning 
to  be  no  longer  an  “art”,  but  an  outstanding  example 
of  applied  science. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continned 


Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 


Eastern  Central 


MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Low  High 

Low 

High 

Fey.,  No.  2 . 

. 85  . 

.65 

.75 

No.  10  . 

.  4.25  . 

3.50 

3.75 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

. 75  . 

.65 

.70 

No.  10  . 

.  3.75  . 

3.25 

3.50 

West  Coast 
Low  High 


Canned  Vegetables 

E^astern  Central 

Low  High  Low  High 

ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal,  No.  2*/^ .  .  . 

Large,  No.  2^^ .  . 

Medium,  No.  .  . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans .  . 

Medium,  No.  1  tall .  . 

Large,  No.  2 .  . 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq .  . 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq .  . 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  . 


BAKED  BEANS 

16  oz . 

No.  2  Ml  . 

No.  10  . 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Who.  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

LIMA  BEANS 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  &  White . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Soaked . 

BEETS 

Baby,  No.  2 . 

No.  2  Ml  . 

Std.  Cut,  No.  2 . 

No.  2  Ml  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut,  No.  2 . 

No.  2  Ml  . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

No.  2»4  . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

CARROTS 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Diced,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2 . 

CORN 

Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2.. 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Shoepeg,  Fey.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Crushed,  Fey.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  2,  Tall . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . . . 


.40 

.40 

.42% 

.45 

.75 

.75 

.75 

.80 

2.60 

2.60 

2.40 

2.50 

.77M! 

.80 

.75 

.80 

3.75 

3.75 

3.75 

4.00 

5.25 

.80 

.80 

.80 

.85 

3.75 

4.00 

.67% 

.75 

.62% 

.65 

3.25 

3.75 

2.90 

3.00 

1.25 

1.50  . 

6.25 

6.25  . 

1.10 

1.15  . 

.85 

.85  . 

3.65 

4.25  . 

.70 

.70  . 

3.35 

3.70  . 

.62  Mj 

.75  . 

1.20 

1.35 

1.50 

1.60 

.65  . 

.60 

.65 

.80  . 

.70 

.75 

2.75 

3.00 

.65 

.70 

3.00 

3.25 

.60 

.62  Mi 

.65 

.70 

4.50 

2.65 

2.75 

.60 

.70 

.60 

.65 

3.25 

2.65 

2.75 

.70 

.90 

1.05 

1.20 

.92% 

.95 

.95 

4.75 

.85 

1.10 

5.00 

.90 

4.25 

.97% 

1.10 

.87% 

.90 

.67% 

.82% 

.67% 

.70 

.72% 

.80 

.67% 

.85 

.65 

.70 

.60 

.60 

.75 

.75 

.62  Mj 

.65 

3.00 

3.00 

1.85 

2.16 

West  Coast 
Low  High 


2.50  2.65 

2.65  2.75 

2.50  2.55 

2.10  2.30 


2.50  2.60 

2.25  2.35 

2.30  2.40 

2.00  2.10 


OKRA  AND  TOMATOES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  ..., . 


PEAS 


No.  1  Petit  Pois . 

1.60 

1.70 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  28 . 

1.50 

1.65 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

1.35 

1.45 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

1.20 

1.30 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  5s . . 

1.10 

1.20 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

1.15 

1.30 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

1.00 

1.20 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

.95 

1.10 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

.90 

1.05 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

1.06 

1.15 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

.80 

1.06 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

.80 

1.00 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

.70 

.90 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  1  Early  June,  3s . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Is . 

1.50 

1.65 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  2s . 

1.40 

1.60 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

1.26 

1.35 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . . 

1.00 

1.25 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . . 

.85 

1.10 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . . 

.90 

.95 

No.  2  Blx.  Std.  Alaskas,  5s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . . 

.70 

.70 

.70 

.90 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

4.00 

4.00 

5.00 

5.25 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

.65 

.65 

.67M2 

.90 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

3.75 

3.75 

3.50 

4.75 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  5s . 

.70 

.75 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  5s . 

.65 

.65 

.80 

.90 

Soaked,  2s  . 

.45 

10s  . 

2.40 

Blackeye,  2s  . 

.65 

10s  . 

3.26 

PUMPKIN 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

.90 

.96 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

3.25 

3.50 

SAUER  KRAUT 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

.60 

.67% 

No.  2%  . 

.70 

.67% 

1  .77% 

No.  3  . 

. 

No.  10  . 

...  2.60 

2.35 

2.60 

SPINACH 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

.80 

.80 

.67% 

1  .70 

.95 

1.02% 

No.  2%  . 

...  1.10 

1.10 

.96 

1.00 

1.10 

1.25 

No.  10  . 

...  3.50 

3.50 

3.00 

3.26 

3.75 

4.05 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Dr.  Limas. 
Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Fr.  Limas. 
Triple,  No.  2 . 


SWEET  POTATOES 


Std.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . 

.65 

.85 

No.  2%  . . . 

.82% 

.90 

No.  3  . 

.96 

No.  10  . 

2.76 

3.00 

Std.,  No.  2,  Syrup  Pack . 

.76 

No.  2Mi  . 

.95 

No.  3  . 

1.05 

No.  10  . 

3.00 

TOMATOES 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  1 . 

.42% 

.47% 

.50 

.80 

.85 

No.  2  . 

.67% 

.77% 

.70 

.76 

.90 

1.10 

No.  2%  . 

1.05 

1.05 

1.10 

1.35 

1.50 

No.  3  . 

1.10 

No.  10  . 

3.25 

3.25 

3.50 

4.00 

4.90 

Std.,  No.  1 . 

.40 

.45 

.47% 

.65 

No.  2  . 

.62% 

.70 

.65 

.70 

.76 

.77% 

No.  2%  . 

.95 

.96 

1.00 

.90 

.95 

Nn.  3  . 

1.00 

1.06 

No.  10  . 

2.90 

3.00 

3.15 

3.25 

3.00 

ioo 

TOMATO  PUREE 

.45 

.47% 

.50 

No.  10  . 

....  3.26 

3.76 

4.00 

3.50 

4.00 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim . 

. 40 

.65 

.67% 

No.  10  . 

....  3.00 

3.00 

3.50 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2,  Fancy . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2,  Std . 

No.  10  . 


APRICOTS 
No.  2V&,  Fancy... 
No.  2V.,  Choice.. 
No.  2Vi,  Std . 


.70  .75 

3.10  3.25 
.671/2  .70 

2.85  3.00 


1.75 

1.50 


2.00 

1.85 


BLACKBERRIES 


No.  10  . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

STRAWBERRIES 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . . 

No.  2  . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% . 

No.  10  . 


5.75 

1.40 

1.40 


6.00 

1.50 

1.50 
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Canned  Fruits 

CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 

Eastern 

Central 

West  Coast 

Eastern 

Central 

West  Coast 

Low  High 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Low  High 

Lk>w  High 

Low  High 

TOMATO  JUICE 

PINEAPPLE 

.37  V2 
2.75 

.42  V2 
3.25 

.60 

.70 

Hawaiian,  Slic.,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  2 . 

1.50  . 

No.  10  . 

.  2.75  . 

3.40 

3.50 

No.  21/4  . 

1.80  . 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

1.45  . 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . 

No  9.  . 

.67V4 

.90 

.70 

.95 

No.  2V4  . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

1.70  . 

Crushed,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  10 . 

Pie,  Water,  No.  10 .  . 

6.76  6.00 

No.  l6’ . 

.  3.75  . 

3.00 

3.00 

RASPBERRIES 

APPLES 

No.  10,  water . . 

2.60 

2.75 

No.  10  . 

No.  10,  solid  pack . 

3.00 

3.15 

3.00 

3.25 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

2.35 

8.25 


2.15 


2.60 

8.75 


Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  water . 

No.  2,  Preserved . 

No.  2,  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  . 

No.  10  . 

CHERRIES 

Std.,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2. 
Ex.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2. 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10 . 

R.  A.,  Fey.,  No.  2^ . 

Choice,  No.  2¥j . 

Std.,  No.  214 . 

gooseberries 

std..  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

GRAPEFRUIT 

8  . . 

No.  2  . 

No.  5  . 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  . . 

No.  1  . 

No.  300  . 

No.  2  . 

No.  5  . 


7.00  7.00 


1.10  1.15 


4.90 

1.16 


4.10 


PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2,  in  syrup.... 

No.  21/:  . 

No.  10  . 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2^ . 

Choice,  No.  2i/> . 

Std..  No.  2'G . 

No.  10,  Water . 

No.  10,  Syrup . 

PEACHES 

Fey.,  Y.  C.,  No.  21/2 . 

Choice,  No.  21/4 . 

Std.,  No.  21/4 . 

Ex.  Std.,  Slic.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails 

Seconds.  Yel.,  No.  3 . 

Pies,  unpeeled.  No.  3 . 

Peeled.  No.  10,  Solid  Pack.... 


5.00 

i'.i’o 


4.25 


Canned  Fish 


2.50  2.60 

2.40  2.50 

2.25  2.30 


.60 

1.15 

3.50 


3.25 


1.70  2.00 

1.60  1.80 
1.40  1.55 

3.60  4.00 

5.00  5.25 


1.50  1.55 

1.25  1.45 

1.20  1.25 


4.25  4.50 


HERRING  ROE 

16  oz . 

No.  2,  17  oz . 

No.  2,  19  oz . 

LOBSTER 


Flats,  1  lb .  6.50 

1/2  lb .  3.25 

%  lb .  1.95 

OYSTERS 

Std.,  4  oz . 95 

5  oz .  1.00 

8  oz .  1.90 

10  oz .  2.00 


Selects,  6  oz . 

SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  L 

Flat,  No.  1/4 . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  1/2  . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  1/2  . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 

SHRIMP 


Dry,  No.  1 .  1.20 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large .  1.30 

SARDINES  (Domestic),  Per  Case 

14  Oil,  Key .  3.60 

'4  Oil,  Keyless .  3.25 

14  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

'4  Oil,  Carton .  3.90 

'4  Mustard,  Keyless .  2.90 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’8 . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s . 

TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s . 


Light  Meat,  Is. 


6.50 

3.25 

1.95 


1.20 

1.30 


2.30  2.35 

.  1.65 

.  1.75 


1.05  1.10 


.  1.75 

.95  1.10 

1.65  1.65 


.  1.40 

2.75  3.00 


.  6.02  >/4 

10.50  12.00 

5.00  5.75 

3.85  4.25 

.  9.00 

.  5.00 

.  3.50 


How  retailers  know  labels 
that  create  sales 


When  labels  say  “turnover”  to  the  retailer,  they 
get  “up-front”  position  on  the  shelves.  A  half- 
century  of  experience  in  creating  and  producing 
labels  that  create  sales  makes  “U  S”  the  right 
place  to  come  for  your  labels. 


•  the  new  “US” 
Demonstration  Portfolio  of 
modern  Food  Pictorials. 
Send  for  it  .  .  .  address  the 
“US”  office  nearest  you. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  PRINTING  &  LITHOGRAPH  CO. 


BALTIMORE 
403  Cross  St. 


CINCINNATI 
303  Beech  St. 


CHICAGO 

205-C  W.  Wacker  Drive 


NEW  YORK 
52-C  E.  mh  St. 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  he  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 

FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY  FOR  SALE  — SEED 

FOR  SALE — 1  No.  4  Reeves  Variable  Pulley ;  2  FOR  SALE — Choice  Country  Gentleman  Seed,  good 


Peerless  Cutters  and  Huskers ;  Ayars  Pea  Filler ;  No.  2 
Continuous  Cooker ;  Complete  Pea  Line.  Address  Box 
A-2101  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — 400  No.  10  Anderson-Bamgrover  Con¬ 
tinuous  Cooker  and  Cooler ;  500  No.  10  Anderson-Bam¬ 
grover  Continuous  Cooker  and  Cooler;  358  gallon  Hot 
Water  No.  10  Exhauster;  No.  10  Apple  Filler;  2  large 
Apple  Soakers,  Wheeler  Type.  All  in  the  best  of  con¬ 
dition  and  at  attractive  prices  for  quick  sale.  The 
C.  H.  Musselman  Co.,  Biglerville,  Pa. 

MACHINERY  FOR  SALE  —  Discontinued  plant 
Delaware-Maryland.  Can  be  inspected.  Corn  Cook¬ 
ers;  Tomato  Pulp  Finishers;  Catsup  Bottle  Washers; 
Label  and  Picking  Tables;  Pre-heater;  Onion  Peeling 
and  Grinding  Machine ;  No.  28  Victoria  Onion  Peeler ; 
Buffalo  Silent  Food  Chopper;  Can  Conveyors;  Pea 
Elevators ;  Bottle  Washers ;  Tomato  Conveyor ;  Tomato 
Elevators;  Tomato  Washers  and  Scalders;  2"  thick 
Cypress  Cook  Tanks;  Tomato  Peeling  Tables;  Hand 
Fed  Rotary  Chile  Sauce  Filler;  Catsup  Bottle  Filling 
Machine;  Hand  Catsup  Filler;  gallon  Jug  Filler; 
Cyclone  Tomato  Pulp  Machine ;  2"  Copper  Coils ;  14  ft. 
Skin  Conveyor ;  Bottle  Conveyor ;  Apple  Grater ;  Cool¬ 
ing  Pan ;  Bean  Destoner ;  Pea  Conveyors ;  Onion  Grat¬ 
ers  ;  Portable  Labeler ;  Nailing  Machines ;  Casers ;  Box¬ 
ing  Machines;  Box  Stitchers;  Cork-N-Seal  Machine; 
No.  66  Label  Perforator;  Improved  Labeling  Ma¬ 
chines  ;  Can  Straightener ;  Sealers ;  Flat  Plate  Printing 
Machine.  Address  Box  A-2103  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 

FOR  SALE  — 12  round  modern  Pressure  Retorts, 
inside  measurements  66  inches  deep,  32  inches  diam¬ 
eter,  all  in  good  condition;  can  have  one  or  all,  or  as 
many  as  you  want — $50.00  each.  One  Meyers  Self- 
Oiling  Bulldozer  Pump,  No.  913  M,  belt  driven,  intake 
and  discharge  IV^  inch — $65.00.  One  Deep  Well 
Cylinder  Unit,  62  feet  of  2V^  inch  galvanized  pipe  and 
succor  rod — $30.00.  Heart  of  Maine  Packing  Com¬ 
pany,  Lewiston,  Me. 

FOR  SALE — Two  Ayars  8  valve  Juice  Fillers  or 
Syrupers  equipped  for  No.  1  cans.  Address  Box 
A-2106  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — One  No.  10  Monitor  Wonder  Continu¬ 
ous  Tomato  Cooker,  in  good  condition,  selling  cheap 
for  quick  sale.  Talbot  Canning  Corp.,  Cordova,  Md. 


germination.  The  Stoops  Packing  Co.,  Van  Wert,  Ohio. 

WANTED  — MACHINERY 

WANTED — A  small  Pea  Huller  for  hand  picked 
peas;  also  5  to  10  tons  Wagon  or  Truck  Scales.  J.  W. 
Furman,  Northumberland,  Pa. 

WANTED — Used  Pea  Viners.  State  prices,  condi¬ 
tion  and  location  in  your  reply  to :  Box  A-2107  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — One  used  M  &  S  Rotary  Corn  Silker. 
Address  Box  A-2110  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE  — FACTORIES 

FOR  SALE — Cannery  located  in  Central  Delaware. 
Suitable  for  canning  of  tomatoes,  tomato  pulp  and 
apple  butter.  Address  The  Industrial  Lease  Dept., 
The  Great  A.  &  P.  Tea  Co.,  420  Lexington  Ave.,  New 
York  City. 

FOR  SALE — Or  Lease.  Tomato  and  Bean  Canning 
Plant  located  in  a  very  productive  section  of  Maryland 
and  Pennsylvania.  Apply  P.  O.  Box  F.  5,  Littlestown, 
Pennsylvania. 

FOR  RENT— FACTORIES 

FOR  RENT — All  or  part  of  two  story  cannery  build¬ 
ing  of  40,000  square  feet.  Considerable  acreage  avail¬ 
able.  Considerable  machinery  installed.  Large  rail¬ 
road  siding.  Water  and  steam.  Delmarva  section. 
Address  Box  A-2104  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED  — FACTORIES 

WANTED — To  buy  medium  or  small  size  cannery 
for  tomatoes.  Send  details  in  first  letter.  Address 
Box  A-2109  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

HELP  WANTED 

WANTED — Experienced  man  to  manage  small  capacity  plant 
for  jellies,  mayonnaise,  pickles,  chow-chow,  etc.  Address  Box 
B-2094  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Experienced  man  to  take  full  charge  of  Florida 
fish  meal  and  processing  plant.  Must  know  fish  meal  processing. 
Give  age,  salary  expected,  history.  Address  Box  968,  Sarasota, 
Florida. 

WANTED — A  thoroughly  experienced  man  for  operating  Bliss 
Automatic  Feed  Press.  Must  know  how  to  adjust  dies  and  keep 
them  sharp.  Unless  you  can  give  good  references  do  not  apply. 
Small  plant  in  Southern  Ohio.  Address  Box  B-2102  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 
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WANTED — Plant  Superintendent  who  is  an  efficient  packer 
of  Peas  and  Whole  Kernel  Corn.  Permanent  position.  Give 
experience  and  salary  wanted.  Middle  West.  Address  Box 
B-2087  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Man  capable  of  taking  charge  of  new  can  mak¬ 
ing  plant  of  No.  2  and  No.  10  cans.  Must  have  experience  and 
capable  of  taking  charge  entire  operation.  Good  pay  for  right 
man  with  advancement.  Address  Box  B-2085  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 

HELP  WANTED — Manager  for  Ketchup  department.  Year 
around  position.  Must  be  practical  man  and  have  formula. 
Give  experience.  Address  Box  B-2110  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Man  experienced  in  operating  and  installing  can¬ 
ning  machinery.  State  age,  experience,  reference  and  salary 
expected.  Address  Box  B-2108  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED — By  Superintendent.  Can  build  and 
supervise  the  installation  of  canning  plants;  pack  a  full  line 
of  fruits,  vegetables,  beef  and  chicken,  etc.  Fine  references. 
Address  Box  B-2100  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Factory  Manager  or  Superin¬ 
tendent.  Fully  experienced  in  packing  all  major  lines  of  fruits 
and  vegetables,  and  the  making  of  all  kinds  of  table  condiments, 
in  tin  or  glass.  Have  efficient  methods  to  secure  lowest  possible 
costs  of  production  from  A  to  Z.  Have  a  clear  record  and  can 
stand  investigation.  Looking  for  a  permanent  connection  with 
a  progressive  company.  Can  furnish  A-1  references.  Available 
at  once.  Address  Box  B-2083  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Position  as  Superintendent  of  pea  canning  fac¬ 
tory.  Long  experience.  Will  furnish  best  of  references.  Would 
consider  season,  but  prefer  year  around.  Address  Box  B-2105 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


Plain. 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 


THE 

Simpson  &  doeller 

CO. 

BALTIMORE.MD. 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contribution  Welcome 


LOVE  ON  CONDITION 

She  (gushingly) :  Will  you  love  me  when  I  am  old? 

He :  Love  you  ?  I  shall  idolize  you.  I  shall  worship 
the  ground  under  your  little  feet.  I  shall — um — er — 
You  are  not  going  to  look  like  your  mother,  are  you? 

JOKESTER 

Father:  Git  yer  jacket  aff,  young  mon,  an’  come  wi’ 
me. 

Jock:  Yes  no’  goin’  ter  lick  me,  are  ya,  father? 

Father :  I  am  that ;  didna  I  tell  ye  this  mornin’  that 
I’d  settle  wi’  ye  fer  yer  bad  behavior? 

Jock:  Ay,  but  I  thought  it  was  only  a  joke,  like 
whin  ye  telt  the  grocer  ye’d  settle  wi’  him. 

SHORTAGE  OF  PALS 

Hostess:  Now,  Tommy,  why  don’t  you  go  and  play 
with  your  little  friends? 

Tommy:  I’ve  only  got  one  little  friend,  and  I  hate 
him. 

THE  BOSS’  PRIVILEGE 

The  president  of  a  large  corporation  had  occasion 
one  day  to  reprimand  an  employee  for  his  inefficiency, 
whereupon  the  inefficient  young  man  began  finding 
fault  with  the  way  in  which  the  president  was  man¬ 
aging  affairs.  The  head  of  the  corporation  turned 
angrily  toward  the  speaker. 

“Are  you  the  president  of  this  corporation?”  he 
demanded. 

“No,  sir ;  of  course  not,”  answered  the  employee. 

“Well,  then,”  thundered  the  president,  “don’t  talk 
like  a  fool.” 

DEEP  STUFF 

Were  you  ever  in  Oregon  ?  muddy  old  Oregon  ?  Why, 
I  saw  a  plug  hat  in  the  street  one  day  out  there  and 
stooped  to  pick  it  up.  There  was  a  man’s  head  under 
it.  He  was  up  to  his  neck  in  mud.  I  said:  “Hold  on, 
mister.  I’ll  get  a  shovel  and  dig  you  out.”  He  said: 
“I  guess  you’re  a  stranger  ’round  here.  I’m  all  right. 
I’m  riding  on  top  of  an  omnibus.” 

The  doctor  was  awakened  in  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning  by  a  resident  who  lived  some  distance  from 
the  center  of  the  town,  and  asked  to  make  a  call.  They 
got  into  the  doctor’s  car  and  drove  furiously  to  the 
man’s  home.  Upon  their  arrival  there  the  caller 
alighted  and  said:  “How  much  is  your  fee,  doctor?” 

“Three  dollars,”  said  the  doctor  in  surprise. 

Counting  out  the  money  the  man  said,  “Here  you 
are,  doc,  that  darned  thief  of  a  garage  man  wanted 
five  dollars  to  drive  me  home.” 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADJUSTERS  (or  Detachable  Chains. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Mfg.  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill.  • 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fibre.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CANS,  Tin,  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Cotp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  ^Itimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  SpiraL 

Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ^timore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 
see  Pulp  Mchy.;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  Sm  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers'  Time.  See  StencUs. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  And  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers'  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Process  nme. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cookers,  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Ihocess. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ^timore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  In^anapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Mtimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HL 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Ced2irburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morr^,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

CREDIT  SERVICE. 

National  Food  Industries,  Inc.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

CUTTERS,  VegeUdile,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 

ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  B^dtimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  bermeticaUy 
seeded). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 

FIUING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cemg.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  IlL 


GENERAL  AGENTS  lor  Machinery  Mfrs. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
HuUers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Com  Huskers. 
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HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

INSURANCE,  Cannen. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS.  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 
KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Lithograph  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 

National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H^unachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cjmg.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 


PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls  ,N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayers  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines, 
Belt  Drives.  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  ISuming 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alame^,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Canners'  Machinery. 

TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS,  Glass  Uned,  SteeL 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers'  Machinery. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Com 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Francis  C.  Stokes  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Moorestown,  N.  j 
Tri-State  Packers  Association,  Easton,  Md. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Machinery. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Windmills  and  Water  Supply  System.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 
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THE  CANNmC  TRADE 


DEPENDABLE  SEEDS 


FOR  THE 


CANNING  AND  PICKLING  TRADE 


Peas,  Beans,  Corn,  Cabbase, 
Cucumber,  Beet  and  Tomato  Seeds 


We  are  leadins  growers  oF  Tomato  Seeds,  producing  them 
under  our  own  supervision  and  under  the  direction  oF  expert 
tomato  growers,  growing  the  tomatoes  For  seed  purposes  only. 
No  better,  true  to  type  stocks  are  obtainable  anywhere,  re¬ 
gardless  oF  price.  Seed  put  up  in  quantities  to  suit  the  buyer. 


Correspondence  incited,  ask  /of  our  Tomato 
circulars  and  prices. 


No  better  Canning  Tomato  ever  produced 


A  specialty  or  ours. 


Atlanta,  Ga. 


Toledo,  Ohio 


MASTER  MARGLOBE  TOMATO 


F.  H.  WOODRUFF  &  SONS 

Growers  of  High  Class  Seeds 

MilFord,  Connecticut 


/ 


WISCONSIN  REFUGEE 


The  new  bean  fully  resistant  to  common  mosaic 


We  strongly  recommend  this  important  introduction  and 
urge  immediate  inquiry  for  seed  under  contract  from  1936 
crop  as  our  planting  arrangements  will  shortly  be  completed. 


Full  Particulars  gladly  sent  on  request. 


romrra 


Breeders  and  Growers  of  Vegetable  Seeds  since  1856 

Npmi  liatipn.  QlonnprttruJ 


BREEDING  STATIONS  AND  PRODUCTION  BRANCHES  FROM  COAST  TO  COAST 


